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OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


s The Virginia Magazine 


January, 1951 NO. I 


WHY THE TREATY OF LOGSTOWN, 1752 
by Lots Mukearn* 


Treaties between the Indians and the English colonies in North America 
were of two kinds — treaties of amity and agreement and treaties which in- 
volved the transfer of ownership of lands. Governor Spotswood in 1722 
entered into a treaty of amity with the Six Nations whereby the Northern or 
Iroquois were to respect Virginia soil south of the Potomac by not traveling 
over the Warrior’s road without a proper passport from the colony. In return 
Virginia’s boundary was set at the Blue Ridge Mountains.’ This treaty was 
respected by the Iroquois for sufficient time to enable Virginia to establish 
strong settlements on the east side of the Blue Ridge Mountains. As the 
whites inched farther and farther west, the Iroquois, watchful over their 
hunting grounds and growing more and more dependent upon European 
goods, grew restless, even ugly at times, and demanded payment for lands 


which they claimed had been settled by the Virginians but as yet not pur- 
chased from them.? 


*This article is the outgrowth of research done while the author was editing the George Mercer 
Papers pertaining to the Ohio Company of Virginia, which papers will be published in 1951. 
Lois Mulkearn, who is librarian of the Darlin Memorial ti rary at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has also edited the posthumously published revised and enlarged edition of Thomas Pow- 
s A Topographical Description of the Dominions of the United States of America . . . (Pitts- 
: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1949). 

1New York (Colony), An Abridgment of the Indian Affairs . . . in the Colony of New York, 
from the Year 1678 to the Year 1751 by Peter Wraxall, edited by Charles H. Mcllwain (Cam- 

bridge, Harvard University Press, 1915), p. 41. 

1736 the Six Nations wrote by James Logan, president of the Council of Pennsylvania, to 
Virginia asking for some consideration for the lands occupied by them and not yet bought from 
the Indians. Virginia investigated the matter and ater that such was not the case. They, 
therefore, ign the Six Nations request. In a fiery speech at Philadelphia in 1742 Canasat 
stated that they “as Owners of that Land to receive such a Consideration for it as 
Land is worth.” He added further that if the governors could not control these squatters, “we 
will do it by going to take payment on ourselves.” After the clash between the Indians and Vir- 
Ginians in 1743 Virginia offered to meet the Six Nations and “accommodate all Old Quarrels . . . 
about the Land, if possible.” Pennsylvania (Colony), Provincial Council, Minutes of the Provin- 
cial Council from its Organization to the Termination of the Proprietary Government (v.p., v-pub., 
1851-54), IV, 571-72, 642, 709 (short reference, PCR). 
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4 Virginia Historical Magazine 


It was at the Treaty of Lancaster that Virginia purchased “the King’s 
Right to all the Lands that are, or shall be, by his Majesty’s Appointment in 
the Colony of Virginia.”* A few years later, in 1746 or 1747, a group of Vir- 
ginia gentlemen formed a partnership known as the Ohio Company. This 
company proposed to open up the west by settlement and trade in the Ohio 
Country. Thomas Lee, commissioner for Virginia at the Lancaster treaty, 
former resident land agent for the Fairfax proprietary and member of the 
Virginia Executive Council, was its first manager. About the same time the 
Ohio Company began to function, Thomas Lee, its manager, became presi- 
dent of the Executive Council and acting lieutenant-governor of Virginia. 
The history of the Treaty of Logstown begins with Lieutenant-governor 
Thomas Lee carrying out Manager Thomas Lee’s request to make “proper 
application” for a present for the Six Nations in order that the Ohio Com- 
pany could obtain peaceable settlement of their grant beyond the great 
mountains. 

If the well laid plans of Thomas Lee had been executed, there would have 
been recorded in history “The Treaty of Fredericksburg, Virginia, Septem- 
ber, 1750” and not “The Treaty of Logstown, June, 1752.” Lee had under- 
estimated the bitterness of the Iroquois-Catawba feud and the depth of the 
French influence along the Mohawk; and so the treaty, designed to make all 
the Indians from Nova Scotia to Georgia of one mind, in the English interest, 
became an unofficial conference with a few Indians living on the Ohio. 

On June 21, 1749, the Ohio Company desired “that the Indians at the 
Ohio be invited to a Treaty and an Interpreter provided at the Expense of 
the Government and that a proper Application be accordingly made.”* Un- 
fortunately, Sir William Gooch, lieutenant-governor, was ill and the “proper 
Application” to the home government was not made at this time. Governor 
Gooch attended his last session of Virginia’s Executive Council on August 
26, 1749,° at which time he informed the Council that John Custis could 
not serve as acting lieutenant-governor during the interim of his retirement 
and the appointment of his successor. Wrote Custis: “A Consciousness of 


3Pennsylvania (Colony) Treaties, etc., 1744. A treaty, held at the town of Lancaster, in Penn- 
sylvania, by the Honourable the lieutenant-governor of the province, and the Honourable the 
commissioners for the provinces of Virginia and Maryland, with the Indians of the Six nations, in 
June, 1744 (Philadelphia, Printed and Sold by B. Franklin, at the New-Printing-Office, near the 
Market, 1744), p. 29. 

4“Minutes of a meeting of the Ohio Company, June 21, 1749. Mss. in Darlington Memorial 
Library, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (short reference, DML). 

5Virginia (Colony), Council, Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia . . . (Rich 
VED. D. Bottom, superintendent of public printing, 1925- ), V, 299-300 (short reference, 

Jp. 
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my inability has made me long decline all publick Business, and determines 
me no more to interfere with any Affairs of the Government during the In- 
capacity I at present labour under.” After Custis’s letter was read, the 
Governor “suspended [him] from acting as a Member of his Maijesty’s 
Council” and ordered “the Clerk to give Notice hereof to Thomas Lee Esq 
next of the Council, and desire him to come down to Williamsburg, with all 
convenient Speed, and appoint a Council to swear him into the Execution 
of his Office, immediately on the Governor’s Departure.”® Thomas Lee took 
the oath as president of the Council and, therefore, acting lieutenant-gover- 
nor on September 4, 1749,’ and on October 18 carried out the delayed re- 
quest of the Ohio Company to make “proper Application” to the home 
government for treaty goods by which the Ohio Company wished to buy 
the right to take up peaceably their great grant on the Ohio.* 

However, on June 20, 1749, the Ohio Company had written to their 
partner and solicitor in London, John Hanbury, asking him to secure 
a Letter from the King to the Governor here for the time being to encourage and pro- 
tect us in our Trade and carrying on this great work . . . and further that the Governor 


here be Impowered from time to time to apply such reasonable Sums out of the Quit 
Rents as will be necessary to ingage the Indians to suffer us to settle those Lands 


peaceably.? 

This request was not tied with official red tape. Records do not show 
whether Hanbury acted upon his own initiative and hoped for later official 
sanction, or whether his action had governmental approval. The treaty goods 
arrived in Virginia before June, 1750;"° yet Thomas Lee’s letter of October 
18, 1749, was not received by the Board of Trade until September 30, 1750, 
and lay unread until October 11, 1750." Thomas Penn reported to Richard 
Peters that Hanbury himself said he had bought the goods before he had re- 
ceived the money for it and had foregone the commission so “that there is a 
large quantity.” 


6Ibid. 

TIbid. 

8Thomas Lee to the Board of Trade. Great Britain. Public Records Office. Colonial Office 5: 
1327/195-200 (short reference, P.R.O., C.O.). Lee informed the Board of Trade that when the 
Ohio Company petitioned for their grant of land, the Indians on the Ohio encouraged them in 
the undertaking; while later their attitude toward the project had changed to one of antagonism, 
and “without a treaty and presents we shall not be able to doe anything with them.” “Friendship 
with these le must be kept firm by presents, which make way for trade,” added Lee. 

%Copy of letter in “Minutes of a meeting of the Ohio ee ae 21, 1749. Op. cit. 

10In a letter to the Board of Trade, June 12, 1750, Lee owledged receipt of the treaty 
goods. P.R.O., C.O. 5: 1327/187-89. 

Endorsement. P.R.O., C.O. 5: 1327/200. 

12Thomas Penn to Richard Peters, February 24, 1751. Peters Papers, Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania (short reference, HSP). 
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It is possible to suspect that Lee was acting for the most part in his own 
particular interest as a member of the Ohio Company; nevertheless extant 
correspondence does not tar him with that selfish stick. Lee’s letter to the 
Board of Trade was in fulfillment of the promise made by him to Canasetego 
in 1744 at the Treaty of Lancaster that, when Virginia began to settle the 
lands acquired at that treaty, he would recommend the Six Nations to the 
King for a further consideration. Also, the Ohio Company wanted the 
“Indians at the Ohio” to be invited’ to the treaty. Lee did not do so. His 
first design was for a treaty built on the firm foundation of the Council of 
Onondaga. Lee understood well that, although Pennsylvania had kindled 
a Council fire for the Indians on the Ohio at Logstown in 1748, the power 
and authority of those Indians were vested in the ancient Council fire at 
Onondaga. He also knew that the most influential ambassador to that Coun- 
cil was his friend Conrad Weiser, official Indian interpreter for Pennsylvania. 
The two men had met at Lancaster at the treaty in 1744 and from that time 
had corresponded on various subjects — the vine, the shrub, Indian manners 
and customs. Before Weiser left Philadelphia in 1748 to kindle the Council 
fire at Logstown, Lee wrote"* to friend Conrad “to put in a good word for 
him” with those princes of the wilderness. The next year Lee had even 
confided” to Weiser that he was interested in a land company that expected 
to operate on the Ohio. In February of 1750 Lee wrote to Weiser of the pro- 
jected treaty, tentatively engaging him as Virginia’s official interpreter for the 
Treaty and messenger to carry the invitation to Onondaga as soon as the 
goods were received in Virginia and expressing the hope that, when the goods 
arrived Weiser would “not be too farr out the Way.”"® Lee added, “I intend 
to hold the treaty at Fredericksburg by the falls of Rappah[annock] — I pro- 
pose to treat with them in General for the British subjects . . . we are all one 
people and shoud have no selfish ends, where the public is soe greatly 
concernd.” ‘ 

The “rich goods, directly from London, the most valuable present, rich 
woollens, and fine gunpowder” did arrive before June, and Lee promptly 
engaged Conrad to carry the invitation to Onondaga for the Six Nations to 


13Minutes of a meeting of the Ohio Company, June 21, 1749. Op. cit. 
14Lee told Weiser that he was “concerned with Col. Cresap in a Company to settle, by Grant, 
from the King, on some part of Ohio, with the consent of the Indians, and my purpose i 
dence with them, and I hope you will be so good to recommend us to your 
Lee to Weiser, May 14, 1748. ta sa ng II, 102, HSP. 
15Lee to Weiser, February 27, 1750. Peters Papers, III, 5, HSP. 
16] bid. 
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Why the Treaty of Logstown, 1752 7 


meet and treat and receive his Majesty's rich present in Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. 

Before June 21, 1750, Lee received his first setback. Weiser informed him 
that the Indians “cannot be bro’t to Fredericksburg this summer.” In order 
to counteract the French influence with the Ohio and other Indians Lee had 
“hoped to have had the op” to satisfye them, y‘ it was their interest to keep 
firm to the Brittish interest, which I intend to inculcate to them; to be the 
same from Nova Scotia to Georgia.” In Lee’s letter of June 21 to Weiser he 
implored him to try again to induce the Indians to come to Fredericksburg. 
“I can attend at Frederick all September, not later, and pray forward it all 
you can,” wrote Lee. This letter is not a spark but a fire of enthusiasm, desire 
and patriotism. Lee wished “all the Govern* see the Sincerity” of his be- 
havior; desired the governor of New York to send an interpreter; invited 
Pennsylvania, the Carolinas and Maryland to attend; and assured himself of 
Weiser’s presence with the words, “You will be there, as a friend to truth, the 
King and your fellow Subjects.” In closing Lee goes “all out”: 


to have what is necessary settled at the treaty Amicably. You can say nothing to the 
Indians for me that I ought to doe, but I will doe . . . hasten the business all you can 
and endeavour that the Six Nations And those at Ohio meet at the time appointed, 
and come all together, yt there be noe disappointment nor occasion for Jealousy. I 
wish you health to goe thro this fatigue.!’ 


During that summer of 1750 the simple pattern of negotiating the treaty 
of Fredericksburg became both compound and complex. As a result Lee 
planned to spread the present too thin. That fire of sincerity, enthusiasm 
and patriotism consumed the treaty. In the beginning the present sent from 
London, although paid for by Virginia revenue (£500), was designed in ac- 
cordance with the Treaty of Lancaster to purchase from the Six Nations 
peaceable possession by the Ohio Company of their huge tract of land on 
the Ohio. Information from New York’s Governor Clinton changed the 
pattern of negotiations for the treaty."* Whether out of disregard for New 
York’s top position as treaty maker’? with the Iroquois or out of unawareness 
of the prestige and precedent they held in the matter, Lee interpreted Gov- 
ernor Clinton’s letter of alarm about the French-incited Six Nations’ war 
against the Catawba to mean that the treaty of Fredericksburg should serve 


17Lee to Weiser, June 21, 1750. Peters Papers, III, 9, HSP. 

18Governor Clinton informed Lee that the French were inciting the Catawba against the Six 
Nations and their own Indians to disturb the English settlements on the Ohio. VEJ, V, 332. 

19The Council Fire at Albany was considered the official meeting place between the Six Nations 
and the English colonies. Wraxall, op. cit., p- 62. 
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a dual purpose. On June 15 he informed the Executive Council that this 


ominous news from Clinton gave him the 


opinion that it would be necessary to invite the Sachims of the Six Nations and the 
Catawba’s to meet and treat at Fredericksburg in Order to Adjust and Determine all 
Differences Subsisting between them, and Secure them firmly to our Interest; also 
that he purposed to take upon himself the Trouble of Managing the said Treaty, and 
to Deliver the Present His Majesty had been Graciously Pleas’d to send the Six Na- 
tions, the same was approved of by the Board, and his Honour intimating a Desire 
that some Gentlemen of Council would be pleas’d to Accompany him, Philip Grymes, 
Peter Randolph, and Richard Corbin Esq** offer'd their Service.” 


Six days later Lee wrote the fiery letter to Weiser.” Weiser responded to 
Lee's call to action and on August 15, 1750,” left his home in Heidleburg 
to journey to Onondaga, there to invite the Six Nations to come to Fredericks- 
burg where Virginia proposed to “kindle a Council Fire . . . where you may 
sit in Safety as under the Shadow of a great Tree, as at your own Fire at 
Onondaga, to hear what your Brother the Governor of Virginia will say to 
You by the Direction of the King of Great Britain, your Father.” The invita- 
tion fell on ears deaf to English solicitations. It was as if the Iroquois had 
read the mind of Thomas Lee. While he waited for the entire Six Nations 
Council to assemble, the “Oneiders” entertained Weiser with rumors con- 
cerning the message he brought from their Brother Assariquoah (the Gover- 
nor of Virginia). The “Oneider” chiefs informed Weiser that 


that had heard of my coming some days ago, and were told that I came to invite the 
Indians to Virginia to treat with the Catawbas about a Peace, under the Protection of 
Assaryquoah. I told them I had nothing to say about the Catawbas, and that the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia had other Affairs to speak with them given him in charge by the 
King of Great Britain, concerning the Chain of Friendship between the English and 
the Six United Nations; that I was well assured they would not see a Catawba there at 
Fredericksburg; perhaps some mention might be made of them, and perhaps not; 
. . . that a great part of the Onondagers had gone over to the French and accepted 
of the French Religion, and had suffered themselves to be misled by the French and 
the Cunning of their Priests; they said it was by the neglect of the English and their 
ill-management that ever since the Peace the Governor of New York never spoke to 
them or gave them any thing, while the French gave large Presents to the Onondagers 
and Others in order to bring them over to the French; the Indians that served the 
English in the late War were not well used. 


20VE]J, V, 332. 
21Lee to Weiser, June 21, 1750. Op. cit. 


22The account of Conrad Weiser’s conference is gleaned from his “Journal of the Proceedings 
. . . in his Journey to Onondago, with a message from . . . Thomas Lee . . . to the Indians there. 


PCR, V, 470-80. 
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The period for mourning for the great Iroquois chief Canasatego” made 
normal negotiations difficult; however the Six Nations made a special con- 
cession to the well-loved Conrad Weiser and, after more than a week, finally 
convened in Council extraordinary. Weiser delivered Virginia's invitation 
and confirmed it by a “large belt of Wampum.” Two days later the speaker 
of the Council declined the invitation. The Six Nations, in mourning for 
Canasatego, blamed the evil spirits among the whites for killing them. As a 
result of diseases contracted during their recent trip to Philadelphia twenty 
of them were dead. They, therefore, wished that the Virginians would move 
their Council fire to Albany 


and kindle it there, which can be but very little or no trouble to you since you have 
Vessels to come by Water, and at Albany we will gladly hear you and receive the 
Presents sent by the Great King over the Waters for the Lands some of our former 
Deputies assigned to You; we desire that you will take our answer in good Part and 
come to Albany to meet us at our Council Fire there burning. 


The Indians said they would keep the belt of Wampum given to confirm 
the invitation and exchange it with the Virginians when they came to Albany 
to treat with them. In answering Weiser hesitated. He had evaded the quick- 
sands of the Catawba question, only to find himself in a quagmire. The 
great Thomas Lee had laid the foundation for the treaty on the principle that 
Virginia was “the Antientest, and most central Colony; it will save expence 
by hav future treatys here, Expecially, when the business to be transacted 
relates to the affairs of this Colony.” The Six Nations were steeped in Al- 
bany-Commissioner-of-Indian-Affairs tradition. For generations they had 
treated with the other colonies at Albany under the watchful eye of the 
mayor and council. Weiser chose to side with Virginia. Boldly he informed 
the Council that “the Governor of Virginia could not come to Albany and 
would perhaps give the presents to the Indians at Ohio, as the Ohio Indians 
were one and the same with the Six United Nations and of their own Blood.” 
Weiser’s statement brought forth the blunt retort “that the Ohio Indians 
were but Hunters and no Counsellors or Chief Men, and they had no Right 


23A Six Nations chief of the Oneida tribe, who figured largely in Pennsylvania Six Nations 
affairs for many years. At times given to oratory, a mixture of egotism, fantasy and fact, never- 
theless he was a true friend of the whites. In 1742 at Philadelphia it was he who dealt so harshly 
with the Delawares who refused to —— Pennsylvania’s “walking purchase” of 1736; yet, at 
the same time, he was no less severe with his chastisement of Pennsylvania who permitted settlers 
to go beyond the Kittitiny Mountains and into the Juniata Valley, lands which the Six Nations 
claimed as still their own. Canasatego’s death in 1750 was of such import to Pennsylvania that 
Conrad Weiser was relieved of his commission to treat with the Ohio indians at Logstown and 
carry condolence presents to the Six Nations. Paul Wallace, Conrad Weiser, Friends of Colonist 


and Mohawk (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1945), pp. 322. 
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to receive Presents that was due to the Six Nations, although they might ex- 
pect to have a Share, but that Share they must receive from the Six Nations’ 
Chief under whom they belong.” Soon Weiser’s quick temper cooled and, 
when he left the Council, he told them that this last statement was his own; 
yet all the time Weiser knew that the Catawbas would be at the Treaty and 
that his commission included bringing the Ohio Indians to the conference. 

After Weiser returned from his fruitless mission, he wrote to Lee (October 
4, 1750),” enclosing in the letter the journal of his trip to Onondaga. The 
journal recited the before-mentioned reason for the Six Nations’ refusal to 
come to Fredericksburg, while the letter gave the truth of the situation. The 
Six Nations, whether out of fear of the French or love for the luxuries which 
the French showered upon them, “had revolted from the English Interest 
and joined the French.” Conrad told friend Lee that “their Disinclination to 
come to Fredericksburg” resulted chiefly from their suspicion that “they were 
invited principally to meet and treat with the Catawbas about a reconcilia- 
tion.” Upon hearing the report Lee was requested to answer Weiser im- 
mediately, asking him to assure the Indians that Virginia had no ulterior 
motive in calling the conference for Fredericksburg, Virginia, “but that they 
might receive his Majesty's Present to them intire, which the Expences of 
Travelling to Albany would very much lessen.” 

For his services Weiser received” from Virginia £30 sterling and expenses. 
This sum, remuneration for a six weeks’ round trip from near present Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania to Syracuse, New York in 1750, was the Virginia generos- 
ity about which Richard Peters complained to Thomas Penn: “It was really 
the Virginians that spoild Conrad. So far I believe may be said with truth, 
y' if that Treaty had never been held at Lancaster Conrad would never have 
thought of asking for nine hundred Acres of Land in so fine a Situation & 
of so good Quality.”” 

Meanwhile Lee set about arranging the treaty. Governor Glen of South 
Carolina concurred with Lee’s magnanimity” and, according to Lee, “pro- 
poses to have a General Peace with all the Indians, North & South, the next 


24Weiser Correspondence, I, 28, HSP. 

25VEJ, V, 341. 

26Richard Peters to Thomas Penn. Penn Off. Corr., V, 57-61, HSP. 

27Lee in a letter to Weiser, June 21, 1750, expressed the opinion that Governors Clinton, Ham- 
ilton, Ogle and Glen would come to the proposed Fredericksburg conference. No evidence was 
found to substantiate his opinion; however, Governor Glen did state that a conference in Vir- 
ginia would be “more convenient for Carolina as was proposed by Mr. Lee last year,” but he 
realized that Albany was the correct place to treat with the Six Nations. Glen to Clinton, a 
21, 1751. Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York (Albany, W 
Parsons and Company, printers, 1853-87), VI, 708-09 (short reference, NYCD). 
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Summer, at Fredericksburg.” Governor Hamilton of Pennsylvania also 
agreed to come. However, Governor Clinton of New York was busy making 
arrangements to hold a treaty at Albany at the same time, June 1751. He 
likewise invited* the governors of all the colonies to attend or send commis- 
sioners and also to bring or to send proper presents. 

Virginia’s treaty did not materialize and New York's assembly at Albany 
was poorly attended.” 

When this rebuff was given Lee by the Six Nations at Onondaga, he 
turned from them and sought to attach the Ohio Indians to the English 
interest. Lee presented Weiser’s journal to the Executive Council on No- 
vember 4, 1750, and on the sixth wrote to the Board of Trade in London 
the ominous news “that although the Onondaga Council is lost, he would 
try to secure the Ohio Indians in the English interest.”* Christopher Gist, 
who set out from Old Town, Maryland, on October 31, 1750, on his journey 
of exploration for the Ohio Company, carried with him an invitation from 
Virginia to the Ohio Indians to come to Fredericksburg in May, 1751, and 
receive a present from their “great white father.”*' A few days later Lee 
died.” The present, requested by him, obtained by Hanbury and scorned 
by the Onondaga Council, lay in a storehouse at Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
awaiting the outcome of Gist’s mission. Meanwhile the gentlemen of the 
Ohio Company sat cooling their heels on the doorstep of 500,000 acres of 


land. They owned land at Will’s Creek (Cumberland, Maryland),® they 
had trade goods in a storehouse,™ but the Six Nations still refused to take 


28On December 18, 1750, Governor Clinton sent a circular letter to the governors of all the 
colonies, “inviting each of them to send commissioners to a meeting to be held at Albany, next 
June, with the Six Nations.” New York (State) Secretary of State, Calendar of Historical Manu- 
scripts . . . edited by E. B. O’Callaghan (Albany, Weed, Parsons and Company, 1866), II, 595. 

Representatives from only three colonies (South Carolina, Massachusetts, and Connecticut) 
attended, all of whom expressed disappointment “on the conclusion of the negotiations.” Ibid., 
597-98. Pennsylvania was the fourth colony represented. See note 23. 

30Lee to the Board of Trade, November 6, 1750. P.R.O., C.O. 5: 1344. 

31Christopher Gist, Journals . . . edited by W. M. Darlington (Pittsburgh, Pa., J. R. Weldin 

& Co., 1893), p. 41. 

32Lee died on November 14, 1750. 

33The Ohio Company purchased from Thomas Bladen 500 acres of land at the mouth of Wills 
Creek. On May 24, 1751, the Ohio Company ordered this tract to be purchased. The right and 
title to the tract was made over to George Mason on September 11, 1753, but not patented until 
March 25, 1756. “Minutes of a meeting of the Ohio Company, May 22-24, 1751." Mss. DML; 
“Walnut Bottom Survey.” Commissioner Land Office, Annapolis, Maryland, Book G. S. 2, fol. 
400. 

#4On May 27, 1750, George Mason recommended to Lawrence Washin , manager of the 
Ohio Chae, that Hugh Parker's security be accepted by the Company at that he Should be 
employed as factor to open the Company’s trade on the Ohio (Moncure Conway, Barons of the 
Potomac and Rappahannock [N. Y., Grolier Club, 1892], 280-81). During the summer Parker, 
in the name of the Ohio Company, employed John Hamer to tran goods and do carpenter 
work on “the store.” Mss. “John Hamer in account with the Ohio y, July 1750.” DML. 
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from Virginia the “further consideration” for the land already granted to 
the Ohio Company. The Company could send scouts to the Ohio Country, 
but without Indian sanction they could not take possession of their promised 
lands over the great mountains and on the Ohio. 

Although the Virginia Executive Council Journals do not record an order 
for Gist’s mission, they do record the order “that the Receiver General pay to 
M*’ Christopher Gist, the Sum of Twenty Pounds for going on a Message to 
the Ohio Indians.”* Gist did not speak the Indian tongue fluently;* there- 
fore, he was unable to deliver the invitation to the Indians on the Ohio. 
George Croghan and the Indian interpreter, Andrew Montour, had left 
Logstown a week before on their way to the Miami Country to invite those 
Indians to a treaty which Pennsylvania had scheduled for May, 1751, at 
Logstown. Gist followed the Pennsylvanians into the Miami Country. They 
met at “Muskingum a Town of the Wyendotts (Coshocton, Ohio),” where 
Gist told Croghan and Montour of the proposed Virginia treaty to be held 
at Fredericksburg in May, 1751. The three ambassadors stayed at Mus- 
kingum for almost a month. On the day before their departure for the fa- 
mous Miami Indian town, Pickawillany, Croghan, by interpreter Andrew, 
acquainted the King and Council of this Nation [Wyandots] that the great King over 
the Water, their Roggony had sent under the Care of the Governor of Virginia, their 
Brother, a large Present of Goods which was now landed safe in Virginia, & the Gov- 
ernor had sent Me to invite Them to come and see Him, & partake of their Father's 
Charity to all his Children on the Branches of Ohio.*” 


The chiefs deferred acceptance of the invitation until they held a general 
council of the several Indian nations living in the Miami and Ohio Country, 
a council which could not be held until the next spring (1751). This was 
a plausible excuse; however the real reasons for non-acceptance were identi- 
cal with those which Weiser had brought to Virginia from Onondaga. 
Hatred for the southern Indians was as strong in the heart of the western 
Indians as it was in the heart of Onondaga; neither would meet the Catawba 
under an “arbor” on southern soil. Although love for the French had not 
gripped the western Indians, the fear of the French caused them to be just 
as reticent to accept favors from the English as were the Iroquois. 

Pennsylvania met these Ohio Indians, according to schedule, at Logstown 
in May, 1751. There the Indians, true to their promise, answered “Mr. 
Guest’s invitation.” Fear of French attack and existing war with the 

SSVEJ, V, 349. 


36Manuscript in Darlington Memorial Library. 
37This account of Gist’s negotiations with the Indians is from Gist, Journals, op. cit., pp. 34-41- 
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Catawbas rendered it impossible for them to travel to Virginia; however, they 
would listen to what their great father beyond the seas had to say to his poor 
children, provided that he would speak to them at Logstown.* George 
Croghan who conducted the treaty for Pennsylvania relayed this answer to 
Virginia via Governor Hamilton and expressed the desire that “your Honour 
will recommend it to the Governor of Virginia to answer the Speech sent 
them now in answer to their own Speech sent last Fall, as soon as possible.” 
As requested, Governor Hamilton sent the message and official Virginia 
began to hum with activity. Finally the Ohio land question would be 
settled. Acting Lieutenant-governor Lewis Burwell sent James Patton as 
oficial representative to Logstown in September,” but Patton was an un- 
fortunate choice of emissary. Cresap reported that he threatened the Indians 
and that he did not know how to extend an invitation to the Indians. If an 
Indian is told the reason for a conference, he does not think it necessary to 
go to “hear the same thing over again,” advised Mr. Cresap." However, rec- 
ords reveal that Patton was aware of at least one important item — an invita- 
tion must be accompanied by a belt of wampum.” Burwell was also aware 
that, if the treaty were to be official, some representative from the Onondaga 
council must be present.* Patton delivered an invitation belt to the Indians 
on the Ohio, but for some reason they did not send it to Onondaga. He also 
asked Gist, then on his second journey of exploration for the Ohio Company, 
to spread the invitation among the Indians on the Ohio. Gist did so. 
Meanwhile Williamsburg prepared for the treaty. Governor Dinwiddie, 
newly appointed lieutenant-governor, attended his first Executive Council 
meeting on November 21, 1751. On December 12 the council appointed 
James Patton and Joshua Fry “Commissioners to Negotiate a Treaty with 
the Indians at Loggstown and deliver his Majesty's present.” If Mr. Fry 
declined Mr. Christopher Gist was to be appointed in his place.® Lunsford 


38The account of the ings of this treaty between Pennsylvania and the Indians living 
on the Ohio is printed in PCR, V, 530-39. 
39] bid., 540. 


40James Patton’s expense account for this trip is in the Virginia State Library 

4!Thomas Cresap to Robert Dinwiddie [Jan 4, 1752]. Virginia, Calendar of Virginia State 
Papers . . . edited by W. P. Palmer (Richmond, R. F. Walker, 1875), I, 245. 

42Sir William Johnson states that the invitation wampum belt which Virginia sent to “invite the 
Six Nations to the Conference was found remaining at Logstown, when the Commissioners came 
there last May [1752]. The Documentary History of the State of New York edited by E. B. 
O'Callaghan (Albany, Weed, Parsons & Co., public printers, 1849-51), II, 624-25. 

43Until November 21, 1751, when Lieutenant-Governor Dinwiddie assumed office, negotiations 
for the treaty were directed by Lewis Burwell, president of the Council and acting lieutenant- 
governor. Burwell sent Patton to the Ohio, but Cresap’s remarks on Patton’s conduct were directed 
to Dinwiddie. 

ist, Journals, op. cit., p. 69. 
SVEJ, V, 374. 
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Lomax, the third commissioner, did not receive his appointment until April 
fourth. On March 3 John Blair, William Nelson and Richard Corbin were 
appointed to draw “a Commission and Instructions for the Gentlemen who 
are to deliver his Majesty’s Present and to Negotiate the Treaty with the 
Indians.” The council also ordered Anthony Strother to transport the 
treaty goods from Fredericksburg to Frederick Town (Maryland) where 
Thomas Cresap was to receive it and arrange for its transportation to Logs- 
town on the Ohio. Strother did not carry out his commission until after 
March 3 at which time the council, upon the advice of James Patton, gave 
three merchants of Fredericksburg an order to appraise the present and ex- 
change the “Rich Goods” for “other Goods which the said Patton shall 
judge more Suitable for the Indians.”* 

According to Dinwiddie, Commissioners Patton, Fry and Lomax were 
deputed in the name of Virginia “to enter into a Treaty for polishing and 
strengthening the Chain of Friendship” with “the northern Indians in Amity 
with us.” The Commissioners were also permitted to hold the conference at 
Logstown or any other place suitable to the Indians. Their instructions 
authorized them to treat with the “Six United Nations” only at Logstown. 
They were also instructed to impress upon the minds of the Indians the 
value of the present, disabuse them of the idea that the Treaty of Lancaster 
(1744) was unfair to them; remind them that the present was in fulfillment 
of a promise made them at Lancaster, warn them against the machinations 
of the French; insist upon their delivering into their hands the Indian who 
murdered a Virginia woman in 1751 to stand trial in Williamsburg; exhort 
them to honour all former treaties; assure them the chief interest of Virginia 
lay in trade; persuade them to send their children to the Indian school of 
William and Mary College; “secure a quiet and peaceable Possession to his 
Majesty's Subjects of this Colony of all the lands recognized by the said 
[Lancaster, 1744] Treaty, particularly those on the Ohio”; and explain to 
them that, since peace existed between England and France, the Ohio 
Company, to whom the lands on the Ohio had been granted, were “soliciting 
to be excused from that Article of building the Fort.” 


46[bid., 382. 

47Ibid., 376. 

48] bid. 

49The commissions and instructions for Virginia’s representatives at the treaty are printed in the 
Virginia Magazine of wey? and Biography (Richmond, Virginia, The Society, 1906-date), XIII, 
143-52; Virginia (Colony) Lieutenant-governor (Robert Dinwiddie), Official Records of . . . In 
the Collections of the Virginia Historical Society, with an Introduction and Notes by R. A. Brock 
(Richmond, Va., The Society, 1883), I, 7-10. 
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By mid-April Virginia had completed arrangements for the treaty. The 
Commissioners had received their instructions; Thomas Cresap had been 
engaged to transport the treaty goods to Logstown; the Ohio Company's 
store could supply sufficient wampum for the treaty; and Conrad Weiser, 
assisted by Andrew Montour, had accepted” the commission to act as inter- 
preter at the treaty. Cresap wrote Conrad to meet the commissioners at his 
plantation on April 25.** However, Weiser did not meet the Virginia en- 
tourage at Cresap’s. That very day he was in Williamsburg to hand his resig- 
nation to the governor. The Executive Council accepted it and immediately 
chose Andrew Montour, Weiser’s own choice of successor, to be official in- 
terpreter and Christopher Gist, his assistant. Only extenuating circum- 
stances could have made Weiser give up the opportunity to be at this treaty, 
for it was he who was responsible for the very existence of an official treaty 
place on the Ohio; and from the very first he had his index finger deep in 
this treaty pot. In 1747, when the Ohio Indians led by Scaryady came to 
Phildelphia to seek arms and ammunition with which to fight the French, 
they also asked Pennsylvania’s blessing on a separate council fire on the 
Ohio.* The Onondaga Council had adopted a policy of strict neutrality in 
the French-English land dispute, while the young warriors on the Ohio 
wished to fight the French.® It was Conrad Weiser who advised Pennsyl- 
vania to enter into a separate treaty of amity with the Indians on the Ohio. 
Also it was he who first brought together in council that heterogeneous group 
of Six Nations, Shawnee, Wyandot, Delaware and others living along the 
Ohio. All kinds of obstacles blocked Weiser’s first and only trip to Logstown. 
Illness, failure of crops, unexpected Indian conferences and financial difh- 
culties all made poor Conrad despair of ever carrying out his promise to those 
Indians on the Ohio. As a last straw Peters informed him that there was no 
money in either the public or his own private treasury to finance this trip. 
The presents were bought by Pennsylvania and Virginia; but, instead of 
sending money for his pocket, Richard Peters sent only the advice to “beg 


borrow or steal as much as is necessary to take with you.”” 


50“Tt was expected that Wampum could not be got in these Parts for the Treaty, so that I believe 
the Governor writes to you to provide it . . . The Ohio Company (of which the Governor is one) 
having a | uantity lately come from New York, We can supply them with what will be 
wanted for the reaty.” Cresap to Weiser, February 20, 1752. Cresa ee HSP. 

51Minutes of the Virginia tive Council, March 31, 1752. VE], , 381. 

52Cresap to Weiser, April 1, 1752. Ms. New York Public Library. 

53VEJ, 386. 

— of the Provincial Council, November 16, 1747. PCR, V, 148-49. 

Peters to Weiser, July 14, 1748. Peters Mss., II, 106, HSP. 
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Nevertheless he kindled the Council Fire on the Ohio in September, 1748 
and, in so doing, established the first English bridgehead on the bank of 
French “La Belle Riviere.” Such English boldness did not pass unnoticed in 
Quebec. Undoubtedly Celoron’s leaden plate planting expedition was the 
French answer.” 

More important business™ forced Weiser to forego a return to Logstown 
in 1751. He was needed at Onondaga, and so George Croghan conducted 
that Pennsylvania conference. In ’52 more important issues kept Weiser 
from the Council Fire on the Ohio. Pennsylvania’s sidestepping™ the issue 
of arms for the Ohio Indians and Onondaga’s refusal to go to Fredericksburg 
to receive this very present was a combination of affairs which forced Weiser, 
employee of Pennsylvania and friend of the Indian, once again to forego a 
return trip to the Council Fire that he had kindled. 

As for his part in the treaty itself, Weiser had been interpreter at the 
Treaty of Lancaster (1744) where the Six Nations had been promised the 
“further consideration” at long last about to be distributed. There he and 
Thomas Lee, the architect for the treaty, formed the friendship which made 
him the unofficial solicitor of the Ohio Company's welfare at Logstown 
in 1748. In addition, he was twice the official emissary who carried Virginia’s 
invitation to Onondaga; the commissioned interpreter for the treaty when it 
was scheduled for Fredericksburg in 1750 and ’51, respectively; the inter- 
preter engaged for the treaty when it took place at Logstown in 1752; and 
finally the one who recommended Andrew Montour to take his place at the 


57In 1749 Pierre-Joseph Celoron de Blainville, former commandant of French forts in both the 
east and the west, led an expedition from Canada to the Ohio Country, to repossess the territory 
in the name of the French king and to warn the English traders off the Ohio, to drive the Wyan- 
dots who had killed some French traders out of the Sandusky region and to re-engage all the other 
Indians in the French interest (Lawrence Gipson, The British Empire Before the jp shectow Revo- 
lution . . . [v.p., v-_pub., 1936-date], IV, 190-91). Several editions of Celoron’s Journal have been 
rinted, among which is the Expedition of Celoron to the Ohio Country, edited by C. B. Galbreath 
Columbus, Ohio, F. J. Heer Printing Co., 1921). 
58Governor Clinton had called a conference between the colonial governor and the Six Nations 
to be held at Albany in June 1751, while the Pennsylvania conference at Logstown was scheduled 
for the latter half of May. Since Weiser could not officiate both conferences, he was sent to 
Albany for “it is well known that the Indians on the Ohio take their measures from the Six Nations, 
who are to be fixed for the English at Albany.” Weiser to Hamilton, April 22, 1751. PCR, V, 518. 
59The Shawnees on the Ohio, wishing to avenge the killing of their allies, the Miamis, by the 
French, sent a plea by George Croghan for Pennsylvania’s assistance. Governor Hamilton, ham- 
red by a Quaker assembly opposed to armed force and by the English alliance with the Six 
Nations who were observing a strict neutrality, evaded a direct answer to the Shawnee. Hamilton 
informed the Shawnee that Virginia, who was soon to hold a treaty with the nations on the 


Ohio, could best judge “what be proper for you and the other Indian Nations to do.” PCR, 
V, 569-71. 
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treaty. Seen in this light, his vitriolic outburst” against Andrew Montour 
and the bungling of the Treaty of Logstown may have been in part an ex- 
pression of frustration. 

Others, too, made preparations for the treaty. At a meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the Ohio Company on April 28, 1752,°' Christopher Gist was 
given “instructions” together with “secret instructions on a separate piece 
of paper” to govern his conduct at the Logstown conference. Although, as 
stated previously, the printed Journals of the Virginia Executive Council do 
not record Gist’s official appointment to act as agent for the Ohio Company, 
the minutes of the Company state that Gist had such an appointment. The 
secret instructions on a separate piece of paper were the “green light” for 
Gist if the Virginia Commissioners did not make “a general Agreement with 
the Indians . . . or that in any such agreement there are any doubtful or 
ambiguous expressions which may be prejudicial to the Ohio Company.” 
Also Gist was instructed to obtain a deed or written agreement from the 
Indians, taken in the names of the individual members of the company and 
mentioning boundaries for the land as specific as possible. Gist was to obtain 
a supply of wampum and a horse from the Ohio Company store at Cresap’s. 

The general instructions which supplemented the secret instructions gave 
Gist full authority “to purchase of them [the Indians] the land on the east 
side of the river Ohio and Allagany as low as the great Canhaway providing 
the same can be done at a reasonable Rate.” The instructions continue, 


If our Brethren the Six Nations approved our proposals the Company will pay 
them whatever sum you agree with them for, and if they want any particular sort of 
Goods, you are to desire them to give you an account of said Goods and the Company 
will immediately send for them to England, and when they arrive will carry them to 
what ever place you agree to deliver them at. 

If our Brethren the Indians do not approve these proposals and do refuse their 
protection and assistance to the subjects of their Father the King of Great Britain, 
you are forthwith to make a return thereof to the said Ohio Company, that they may 
inform his Majesty thereof. 


6In answer to Colonel Taylor's [Tayloe] query (1753) Weiser abused Montour for his part 
in the Treaty of ern and also declared that the treaty was unnecessary. Weiser accused 
Montour of saying that the Indians did not sell the land to Virginia in 1744 and, therefore, the 
Virginians bell os right to ask to build a fort on the Ohio. He also related that he had called 
Montour an impudent fellow to his face, and that he was sorry he had “ever recommended him 
to this [Pennsylvania] and to your Government [Virginia] in the least thing.” “Weiser to Taylor” 
as printed in Wallace, op. cit., pp. 148-49. Printed from two fragments in a Weiser Correspond- 
ence, I, 62 and II, 25, HSP. 

61Minutes of a meeting of the Ohio Company, November 22-24. Mss. DML. Both the “instruc- 
tions” and the “secret instructions” are recorded in the minutes. 
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Pennsylvania's preparations for the treaty were secondary. The time of 
the treaty was a Godsend to Governor Hamilton. The Shawnee had sent a 
plea by George Croghan for assistance in fighting the French. Hamilton 
knew his Quaker assembly would not vote money for this cause, nor could 
Hamilton even urge such a measure, for the Onondaga Council who jealous- 
ly guarded their authority over the Ohio Indians had adopted a policy of 
“strict neutrality.” Therefore, Governor Hamilton answered the plea of 
the Shawnee by referring them to the Commissioners of Virginia at the 
Logstown treaty who “will be better able on the spot to judge of what shall 
be proper for you and the other Indian nations to do.” 

Hamilton gave Andrew Montour’s appointment as Virginia’s interpreter 
his blessing and sent with him the following exhortation to the Indians 
present at the conference: 

Be pleased to let them know that as his Majesty has been pleased to give these 
Indians such a Specimen of his tender Care of them as to order them a Present, it is 
my advice that they give a very cordial Reception to the Virginia Commissioners, 
accept the King’s Present with all becoming Thankfulness, . . . These are my Senti- 
ments, which I give you in Charge to communicate to the Six Nations and all the 
other Indians residing at Ohio in such a manner as you shall think will make the 
deepest Impression on them, telling them that the kinder they are to the Virginia 


People, and particularly to those who are minded to trade with them, the more agree- 
able it will be to me.® 


Two years of intense negotiating preceded the two weeks humdrum con- 
ference at Logstown. Virginia’s entourage assembled at Cresap’s and pro- 
ceeded overland to Shannopins Town, thence by water to Logstown. The 
journal of the commissioners gives no information concerning the trip, ex- 
cepting the facts that they were met by several Delawares on horseback 
about three miles from Shannopins, and that they “proceeded to the River 
Bank, a little above the Town, where they pitched their Camp, and set up 
the King’s Colours, which had been carried before them.”* Evidently, the 
Ohio Company's road had not been opened to Redstone, else they would 
have traveled from Redstone to Shannopins by water. 

Time was running out for the English on the Ohio. Communications 
from New York told of French armed forces moving to take possession of 


62See note 59. 

63James Hamilton to Andrew Montour, “Memorandum.” PCR, V, 567-68. 

64“The Treaty of town,” printed in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, op. 
cit. Information Sale treaty, which follows in this article, is taken from the amen foal 
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that territory.” The Six Nations, awed by the armed strength and bragga- 
docio of the French, were immobilized; only the timidity of Celoron had 
saved the Miami from attack in 1750. The treaty at Logstown was, there- 
fore, a hurried affair. Indian ritual was observed, but the usual festivities 
were absent. Andrew Montour was admitted into the Six Nations and 
named ofhicial spokesman for his tribe living on the Ohio, and Shingas was 
named King of the Delawares. When the Virginia Commissioners pressed 
the main issue of the treaty, occupation of the Ohio Country by the English, 
the Half King gave only partial consent for “he could only speak for him- 
self.” Although the journal of the Commissioners states that a chief from 
Onondaga was at the conference, he did not come forward and speak for the 
Six Nations. Montour’s private conference with the Half King persuaded 
him to sign a confirmation of the treaty of Lancaster.*’ On paper the Vir- 
ginians had gained their objective; yet those present must have known that 
a document signed by vice chiefs on the Ohio was not binding on the part 
of the Onondaga council who openly declared that the Six Nations Indians 
on the Ohio were hunters without any official authority whatsoever. 

When the Twightwee did not come for their share of the gift, William 
Trent took the present to them. However, the Twightwee had been at- 
tacked and scattered by the French, and the present was delivered to the 
remnants of that once proud tribe. 

Virginia had succeeded only in treating with the “hunters” on the Ohio. 
Now the appeal® by the Twightwee for aid from the Six Nations and from 
Virginia gave Governor Dinwiddie an opportunity to try again to obtain Six 


65In July 1751 Sir William Johnson informed Governor Clinton that he had received informa- 

tion that 1,200 French were on their way to destroy the rebel Miami fort at Pickawillany and to 
ent the English from building a fort on the Ohio. Johnson to Clinton, July 27, 1751. NYCD, 

, 729. Governor Clinton kept the governors of Virginia and Pennsylvania informed of French 
activities. 

66As early as 1750 Celoron had been given orders to subdue La Demoiselle, the rebel Miami 
chief, and take his stronghold, Pickawillany. Although the French command stated that they 
could not “actually fathom” the reason for Celoron’s disregarding his orders, Celoron had explained 
that, after consultation with de Longueuil who was sent to assist in the attack, they thought their 
force insufficient to assure complete success; and they, therefore, should wait until spring. M. de 
Langueuil to M. de Rouillé, April 21, 1752. NYCD, X, 245-46. 

67Information from the text of the “Treaty of Logstown,” op. cit. 

68William Trent and Andrew Montour left Logstown the very day, June 21, that the French 
destroyed the Miami village, Pickawillany. For an edited edition of Trent’s account read Journal 
of Captain William Trent .. . . edited by Alfred T. Goodman . . . (Cincinnati, Printed by R. 
Clarke & Co., for W. Dodge, 1871). 

69Thomas Burney, an English trader who escaped the massacre at Pickawillany, carried this 
appeal from the Twightwee to Pennsylvania. Both colonies were reluctant “to put us [Twightwee] 
in a method how to act against the French” until they knew the mind of the Iroquois who at 
that time were solely in the French interest. “Minutes of the Executive Council, November 6, 
1752,” VE], V, 411; PCR, V, 607. 
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Nations approval of an English settlement on the Ohio. He dispatched An- 
drew Montour to Onondaga to invite the Six Nations to Winchester” and 
William Trent to bring the Twightwee and other Ohio Indians there also.” 
But the Six Nations would not come and the Ohio Indians who attended the 
conference were of such a mind that William Fairfax, Virginia Commis- 
sioner at Winchester, dared not even mention the matter of land to them.” 

The treaty as designed, a meeting of the Six Nations and Virginia Com- 
missioners at Fredericksburg in 1750, if carried out at that time, would have 
given the Ohio Company a right to exploit their grant on the Ohio. Two 
years, 1750-52, might have been sufhicient time for them to establish a firm 
foothold on the Ohio, thus preventing French occupation. As it was, the 
Treaty of Logstown was a bastard treaty, conference without official sanction 
and therefore without legal standing with the Six Nations. When the 
French came down the Ohio, they came into territory controlled by the 
Six Nations who were forced to “play ball” with the French. 

Although the Treaty of Logstown was read in Council on November 6, 
1752, and entered in the “Register of Indian Transactions,”” actually it re- 
mained as “unfinished business,” for the Onondaga Council never confirmed 


the deed executed at Lancaster. 


70During 1753 Montour carried two invitations for the Six Nations to come to Winchester to 
receive his ea Se resent. Both trips were in vain. PCR, V, 607-08, 635-37; VEJ, V, 411, 
427-28; William aivfax to William Trent, May 26, 1753, ibid., June 9, 1753, contemporary 
manuscript in DML. 

71Governor Dinwiddie, upon receiving the Twightwee message from Thomas Burney, immediate- 
ly dispatched Burney back to them with a message of condolence and a promise to give them a gift 
at Winchester in May, 1753. Meanwhile, William Trent informed Dinwiddie of depredations com- 
mitted on the Ohio. Traders ranging as far south as Kentucky were robbed and others were taken 
captive. In reply Dinwiddie sent Trent to the Ohio to reconnoiter the activities of the French. At a 
conference hel at the Pine Creek (Etna, Pennsylvania), trading house of William Trent and 
George Croghan, the Half King declared if the French came to the — of the Ohio, he would 
need arms and ammunition with which to fight (PCR, V, 614). omas Burney brought back to 
Williamsburg the news that the Twightwees who could not come to Virginia pre | that a number of 
Virginians come to the Forks of the Monongahela to inquire of the French their reason for invading 
the Ohio Country (PCR, V, 635). Governor Dinwiddie then commissioned William Trent to bring 
a delegation of Ohio Indians to a conference at Winchester. VEJ, V, 418-19, 420-21, 428-29; PCR, 
V, 660. William Trent’s report to Governor Dinwiddie, November 17, 1753. PRO, C.O. 5: 
1328/28-44. 

72William Fairfax’s “Narrative of the Conference at Winchester, September, 1753.” P.R.O., 
C.O. 5: 1328/67 ff. 

73VEJ, V, 409. 
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THE MAPS AND PLATES APPEARING WITH THE 
SEVERAL EDITIONS OF MR. JEFFERSON’S 
“NOTES ON THE STATE OF VIRGINIA”* 


by Coote VERNER 


Extension Drvision, UNIverRsITY OF VIRGINIA 


SHorTLy after the American Revolution M. Marbois, Secretary of the 
French Legation in America, received from his country instructions to collect 
pertinent information concerning the several states. Through the aid of Mr. 
Charles Thomas, Secretary of Congress, he submitted a list of questions to 
prominent men in each of the states. One such list was sent to Thomas 
Jefferson while he was governor of Virginia. Mr. Jefferson had always been 
interested in the various aspects of life in his native Virginia. For years he 
had methodically collected and recorded bits of information pertaining to its 
geography and geology, its flora and fauna, and its growth and development. 
Upon receipt of the list of questions from M. Marbois, Jefferson in 1781-82 
assembled these items into a reply which he called Notes on Virginia. 
Many of his friends wished copies of these Notes and while in Paris in 1784 
he had Ph.D. Pierres print 200 copies which he distributed to them.’ These 
were never intended by their author for general distribution but by chance 
a copy fell into the hands of an unscrupulous printer in Paris who set about 
printing a French translation. A friend of Jefferson’s, L’Abbé Andre 
Morellet, recognized the poor quality of translation being proposed and 
undertook the task himself. During the course of his labors he suggests to 
Jefferson that he prepare a map of Virginia to accompany the Notes.’ 

It was appropriate that Morellet should ask Jefferson to make this map of 
Virginia, for his father, Peter Jefferson, in collaboration with Joshua Fry, 
had a decade earlier prepared the great map of Virginia that is today the 
guide to the western expansion of the state. In preparing the map for his 
Notes, Jefferson brought together on one sheet the best materials then avail- 


*Prepared through the assistance of a grant from the Research Council of the Richmond Area 
University Center. For further information on the editions see: Verner, Coolie, A Further Check- 
list of the Separate Editions of Jefferson's Notes on the State of Virginia. (Charlottesville: The 
Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, 1950.) 

1See: Lerch, Alice H., “Who Was the Printer of Jefferson’s Notes” in Bookman’s Holiday 
(N. Y.: The New York Public Library, 1943), p. 44- 

2Letter from Jefferson to Edward Bancroft, Paris, 26 February 1786, Lipscomb and Bergh, The 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Washington: The Thomas Jefferson Memorial Association, 1903). 
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able on the geography of Virginia. This map alone, however, was in no 
sense his only contribution to the development of cartographical knowledge. 
In 1796 “. . . he pointed out to his colleagues in the American Philosophical 
Society the importance of the territory west of the Mississippi River and the 
necessity of exploring it in the interest of national defense and the welfare of 
the nation.”* As President, Jefferson “. . . proposed a survey of the Atlantic 
coast to aid navigators and provide scientific data for future activities.”* Con- 
gress authorized this survey on February 10, 1807, and our present Coast 
and Geodetic Survey gesulted. 

Jefferson prepared a draft of a map for the Notes basing it upon the Fry 
and Jefferson map of Virginia, Hutchins map of the western country, Scull’s 
map of Pennsylvania, and Morman’s map of North Carolina.’ He had 
wanted to include on his map the county boundaries but was unable to secure 
a copy of Henry’s map of Virginia that had been published in London in 
1770 by Faden.° Jefferson wrote to Edward Bancroft, then in London, to 
solicit his aid in finding an engraver for the plate of the map but was ap- 
parently unsuccessful in this request. While in London on business for 
his government in March, 1786, he found an engraver, and on August 9, 
1786, sent the draft of the map to Col. W. S. Smith in London by a Mr. 


Bullfinch. In a letter accompanying the draft Jefferson wrote: 


... I send herewith a map, to be engraved by Samuel Neele engraver No. 352 near 
Exeter charge, Strand, with whom I spoke on the subject when in London. I showed 
him the map, not then quite finished. He told me he would engrave it, in the best 
manner possible for from 20 to 25 pounds sterling. I must beg the favor of you to 
engage him to do it. Should he ask a few guineas more I shall not stand about it but 
nothing must be wanting in the execution, as to precision, distinctness, exactness, the 
form of his letter, and whatever else constitutes the perfection of a map. He told me 
it would take him six weeks. In fact the plate must be here by the middle of October 
at which time the work will appear for which it has been constructed . . .7 


Col. Smith acknowledged the receipt of Jefferson’s letter of instructions 
and the manuscript of the map in a letter written 10 September, 1786. He 
gave the map to Neele on the seventh of September and stated that Neele 
had agreed to the time and sum mentioned by Jefferson.’ In a letter to Col. 


Smith of 13 September, 1786, Jefferson wrote: “. . . I will also trouble you 
3Brown, Lloyd A., The Story of Maps (N. Y.: Little, Brown, and Company, 1949), p. 275. 
‘Ibid., p. 276. 


5Letter from Jefferson to Col. W. S. Smith, Paris, 9 August 1786, LC V23, 3969. 
6Letter from Jefferson to Edward Bancroft, 26 February 1786, op. cit. 

7Letter from Jefferson to Col. W. S. Smith, 9 August 1786, op. cit. 

8Letter from Col. W. S. Smith to Jefferson, London, 10 September 1786, M H S. 
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to call on the engraver & hurry him with my map as the delay of it will be 
attended with extreme inconvenience . . .”” Not all the delay in the engrav- 
ing, however, can be blamed on Neele for he did not receive the manuscript 
until September 7th because Mr. Bullfinch took “. . . an excursion in the 
country after his arrival.”"” By December, however, Col. Smith was growing 
apprehensive less Jefferson be out of all patience over the time consumed by 
Neele in the engraving and wrote to Jefferson on December 5, “. . . I was 
with him the day before yesterday & desired that when it was finished (which 
will be in the course of the week) that he would send it to me with a letter 
containing the reasons why so much more time has been expended than he 
supposed necessary — which I propose forwarding to you . . .”" This was 
done, and Neele was paid £28/16/g9 for his labors."* Neele forwarded the 
completed plate in December, and in a letter of 21 December, 1786, he ex- 
plained the difficulties he had had in making the engraving: 


Agreeable to Col. Smith’s order I now send you the plate of the map of Virginia 
etc. with the original map drawing and a proof — As there is in it a very great number 
of words you will I naturally suppose upon inspecting it critically find some correc- 
tions necessary; I could have wished to have inserted them myself, but as your receipt 
of the plate renders that impraticable, they must consequently be done by one of the 
Map Engravers of Paris; 

The drawing was unfortunately made on a paper too soft, so that, (after it was 
tubbed down on the wax prepared on the plate to receive its Impression previous to 
tracing), in taking it off, some parts of its surface tore away, & remained on the wax, 
& of course obliterated the drawing in those parts. 

In consequence of this accident, you will find in the body of the map two names 
unfinished & a few on the coast to the Eastward of Deleware Bay, all of which, as well 
as every other necessary correction may be made in a few hours." 


After receiving the plate of the map from Neele, Jefferson examined it 
closely and found 172 errors.* Later his secretary, William Short completed 
the examination of the plate and found some 63 more errors."* In writing to 
Stockdale on February 27, 1787, he remarked: “. . . on examination I found 
a prodigious number of orthographical errors. Being determined that it shall 


not go out with a single error, an engraver is now closely employed in cor- 


9%Letter from Jefferson to Col. W. S. Smith, Paris, 13 September 1786, LC V24, 4143—4. 
10Letter from Col. Smith to Jefferson, London, 10 September 1786, op. cit. 

llLetter from Col. W. S. Smith (to Jefferson), London, 5 December 1786, LC V26, 4480. 
12Account sheet, Col. Smith to Jefferson, 3 December 1787, M H S. 

13Letter from S. J. Neele to Jefferson, London, 21 December 1786, M H S. 

14Letter from Jefferson to Col. W. S. Smith, 15 January 1787, LC V27 4705-6. 

15Letter from William Short to Jefferson, 12 March 1787, LC V29 4897-8. 
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recting them. He promises to have it finished next week, say on the roth of 
March: but I suppose you must expect he will not be punctual to a day . . .”" 

Jefferson employed M. de la Haye, gravure du Roy, to effect the necessary 
changes in Paris. For these corrections he paid de la Haye 108 Fr.” At the 
same time Jefferson had 250 impressions taken from the plate’ for which he 
paid de la Haye 60 Fr. for paper and 37 Fr. 10 ct. for making the impres- 
sions.'” The entire operation consumed only five days.” Later in August of 
that year, Jefferson had forty of these maps colored by Le Vallé for which 
he paid 33 Fr.** Some of these were used by Jefferson in the 40 copies of the 
first edition of the Notes that he sent to Virginia.” This accounts for the 
fact that some of the copies of this first edition are extant in contemporary 
binding with a map that was prepared for a later edition.” 

Having completed his corrections to the plate, Jefferson next gave it to 
Barrois to have necessary copies made for his edition of the Notes** and was 
paid one livre per copy for this use of the plate in Paris.” 

While Jefferson was having his plate engraved and corrected, he had 
made arrangements to have an English edition of his Notes printed in 
London by John Stockdale. Jefferson offered Stockdale the use of the plate 
of the map “. . . which is worth more than the book . . .” He also suggested 
that Stockdale have “. . . a small half sheet map engraved of the country of 
Virginia as when first discovered. This map is only to be found in Smith’s 
history of Virginia, a thin folio — very rare.”* Stockdale, however, was un- 
able to do this and wrote to Jefferson “. . . I have taken great pains to procure 
Smith’s map of Virginia but without success, therefore, was absolutely 
obliged to give up the idea, I met with three different copies of the work, 
but without the map, nor does any of our gentlemen even remember to have 


16Letter from Jefferson to John Stockdale, Paris, 27 February 1787, LC V28, 4876-7. 

17Receipt from de la Haye to Jefferson, 24 March 1787, M H S. 

18L etter from Jefferson to Abbé Morellet, 2 July 1787, L & B V6, p. 158. 

19Receipt from de la Haye, op cit. 

20Letter from Jefferson to Morellet, 2 July 1787, op. cit. 

21Receipt from Le Vallé to Jefferson, 3 June 1788, M H S. 

22Letter from Jefferson to Stockdale, Paris, 10 September 1787, LC V33, 5582. 

23Letter from Jefferson to George Wythe, Paris, 13 August 1786, L & B V5, p. 394. The Alder- 
man Library of the University of Virginia has a copy of the first edition of the Notes in contem- 
porary binding containing the map. Such copies are extremely rare. The map properly belongs to 
these rare copies but not to earlier copies. No information has been uncovered to indicate the dis- 

1 of the remaining 200 impressions of the map taken by de la Haye for Jefferson. No copies 

are known to have been offered for sale as separate maps in recent years. All impressions of 
map appearing with the first edition, in order to be indigenous, must be of state one of the plate. 
See 

24Letter from Jefferson to Morellet, 2 July 1787, op. cit. 

25Letter from Jefferson to Stockdale, Paris, 17 July 1787, LC V31, 5279. 

26Letter from Jefferson to Stockdale, Paris, 1 February 1787, LC V28, 4781. 
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seen a map to the book. . . .””” Jefferson promised to send the plate of his 
map to London as soon as Barrois was finished with it,” but little dreamed 
of the trouble that he would have in repossessing it. In a letter to L’Abbé 
Morellet on July 2, 1787, Jefferson wrote: 

. . . the plate was then delivered to Barrois, with notice that it could not be left 
longer with him than would suffice to strike off his number. . . . When I returned, 
he had been possessed of the plate upwards of two months. I was astonished and 
confounded to be told it had not been sent to Stockdale, and that his edition had been 
lying dead on his hands three months. I sent Barrois the very day of my return, to 
let him know, that justice to Stockdale did not permit me to defer sending him the 
plate any longer, yet 1 would wait five days, at the end of which he must deliver me 
the plate whether his maps were done or not. I received no answer, but waited ten 
days. I then sent for the plate. The answer was he was not at home. I sent again the 
next day. Answer, he was not at home. I sent the third day. Not at home. I then 
ordered the messenger to go back, & wait till he should come home. This produced 
an answer of two lines, qu'il alloit soigner son ouvrier? This I think was on Saturday 
or Sunday. He told the messenger he would let me have it the Tuesday. I took pa- 
tience and sent on the Friday, but telling the messenger if he refused to deliver it, 
to inform him I would be plagued no more with sending messages but apply to the 
police. He then delivered it, and I sent it off immediately to London. He had kept 
it three months, of which three weeks were after my return . . . 


Jefferson sent the plate to Stockdale on July 1, 1787, in the care of a serv- 
ant. With it he enclosed a colored copy of the map to guide Stockdale in 
having the copies for his edition colored.” This copy was one of those that 
Jefferson had had colored by La Vallé and Stockdale followed it accurately 
doing, in fact, a somewhat better job than had La Vallé. 

In his letter to Stockdale on 27 February, 1787, Jefferson suggested that 
one shilling was a fair price to be paid for the use of the plate. He empha- 
sized that he was not interested in making money from the engraving — only 
in securing a repayment for the cost of having the plate made. Stockdale 
considered this price a little too high and suggested that 10 d per map was 
suficient. Jefferson demurred and Stockdale wrote him in a letter from 
London on the 25 September, 1787: 

I this morning called upon Mr. Faden Map Engraver etc. at Charing Cross, he is 
a tradesman of the Articles honour and integrity in his line of business. I put the 


27Letter from Stockdale to Jefferson, London, 10 July 1787, M H S. The map to which Jef- 
ferson referred is “Virginia. Discovered and discribed by Captayne John Smith 1606, Graven by 
William Hole.” Swem No. 15 and No. 20. Apparently neither Jefferson nor Stockdale knew this 
map also appeared in Purchas his Pilgrimes nor of the numerous copies thereof in most of the 
atlases of the times. 

28Letter from Jefferson to Stockdale, Paris, 27 February 1787, LC V28, 4876-7. 

29Letter from Jefferson to Morellet, 2 July 1787, op. cit. 

30Letter from Jefferson to Stockdale, Faris, 1 July 1787, LC V30, 516s. 
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question candidly to him, “What would be a fair price for me to pay for the use of 
the plate of Virginia” when he gave in his opinion that “thirty guineas was between 
man and man a fair price for working 1,000.”3! 


To this figure Jefferson apparently agreed, for in his final settlement of 
accounts with Stockdale he deducted £42/14/2 for royalties on his plate.” 
Since it cost him £28/16/9 to have the plate engraved, it would appear that 
Jefferson did not lose money on the transaction. 

Upon receipt of the plate early in July, 1787, Stockdale had 1,025 copies 
of the map made. He had printed 1,000 copies of the book and had an extra 
25 impressions taken of the map in case of accident in assembling the sheets. 
These impressions from the plate were made by Mr. Cox, printer in Quality 
Court Chancery Lane.* Stockdale wrote Jefferson on 19 July that the plate 
was in such deplorable condition that some 1,500 copies must have been 
made of it in Paris.* The plate of the map was returned to Paris on 22 
February 1788” and has since disappeared from view. 

Thus far, two states of the plate have been identified. Those maps ap- 
pearing with the French edition of the Notes being of state one and those 
with the London edition being of state two. These are easily distinguished 
by the addition of the statement: “Published as the Act directs July 13th 
1787 by John Stockdale in Piccadilly London” in the lower left corner of 
state two. In his letter to Jefferson of 10 July 1787 Stockdale explained the 
addition of this line to the plate “. . . on the advice of a friend. . . .” The 
impressions from the plate in state one, the Paris trade edition, are gen- 
erally found on two sheets of paper joined. These are watermarked with 
a cross and a figure in a circle and the letters HR.* The impressions from 
the plate in state two, the London edition, are found on a single sheet of 
unwatermarked paper. The boundaries are coloured in this state and un- 
coloured in state one. The impressions in state two are less clear than those 
in state one which would tend to substantiate Stockdale’s statement that the 
plate was in deplorable condition when received by him. Insufhicient copies 
of the map appearing in the first edition of the Notes prevented any accurate 
study to distinguish between these impressions and those with the Paris 
trade edition. The copy examined, however, was on two sheets of unwater- 


31Letter from Stockdale to Jefferson, London, 25 September 1787, M H S. 

32Letter from Stockdale to Jefferson, London, 15 August 1788, M H S. 

33Letter from Stockdale to Jefferson, London, 25 tember 1787, M H S. 

Letter from Stockdale to Jefferson, London, 10 July 1787, M H S. 

35Letter from Stockdale to Jefferson, 22 February 1788, M H S. 

36This watermark could not be found in either Churchill or Heawood although it is similar in 
appearance to Heawood’s No. 145. 
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marked paper joined, with coloured boundaries. The full title of the map 
reads: 


A map of the country between Albemarle Sound and Lake Erie comprehending 
the whole of Virginia, Maryland, Deleware and Pennsylvania with parts of several 
others of the United States of America. Engraved for the Notes on Virginia. The 
country on the Eastern side of the Alleganey Mountains is taken from Fry and Jeffer- 
son’s map of Virginia, and Scull’s map of Pennsylvania, which were constructed on 
actual survey; that on the Western side of the Alleganey, is taken from Hutchins, who 
went over the principal water courses, with a compass and logline, correcting his work 
by observations of latitude: additions have been made where they could be made on 
sure ground. 


The map measures” 550 mm with a scale in the lower right of “Geographic 
Miles 60 to a degree” and “American Miles 69% to a degree.” It is made on 
a natural scale of 1:1,300,000. Longitude is given on both top and bottom 
as West from Philadelphia. The lower right corner of the plate bears the 
legend: “Engraved by S. J. Neele No. 352 Strand London.” This map is 
listed in Swem as Number 311 for the first state and Number 315 for the 
second state although this listing cites some differences that could not be ex- 
amined as no similar copy could be found in the State Library.” Jefferson’s 
name does not appear on the map, for in a postscript on his letter to Bancroft 
he wrote: 


I do not propose that my name shall appear on the map, because it will belong to 
its original authors, and because I do not wish to place myself at the bar of the public.* 


Jefferson made an effort to name all of the Virginia counties then or- 
ganized and included most that had been formed up to 1782 when Camp- 
bell became a separate county. He omitted, however, some counties formed 
earlier in the western territory such as Jefferson, Monroe, and Illinois 
counties. It is interesting to note that this map reflects Jefferson’s ideas as 
to the formation of new states, for he has named and marked the boundaries 
of two new states — Franklin and Kentucky — and designated three areas 
north of the Ohio in the North West territory as “A New State.” All of 


37Measurements of the maps were made from the outside printed surface. 

38Swem, Earl G., Maps Relating to Virginia, p. 78, item 315, states: “The t title in this 
list (No. 315) corresponds with the 1st edition of the map except in the addition of the word 
“July 1787” and omission of engraver’s name. It was prepared for an ed. of the Notes the date 
of which I have not determined.” A search of the Virginia State Library could not produce this 

ific map. It might be reasonable to det tev te 

plate that had been closely trimmed on the bottom margin. 

39Letter from Jefferson to Edward Bancroft, 26 February 1786, op. cit. 

40For a discussion of Jefferson’s plan for the new states in the west see Thomas Jefferson, 1743- 
1943, A Guide to the Rare Books, Maps and Manuscripts exhibited at the University of Michigan, 
Bulletin 38 of the William L. Clements Library, 1943, p. 13- 
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the principal rivers and mountain ranges have been named and a great num- 
ber of towns and “gentlemen’s seats.” Jefferson has included on the map 
those places of interest to which he makes particular reference in the text of 
the Notes, such as Natural Bridge, Madison’s Cave, Indian Grave, etc. 

Taking their cue from Jefferson, many subsequent publishers of the Notes 
included maps and other illustrative materials with their respective editions. 
Few, however, made a contribution to Virginia Cartography to equal that of 
their prototype. Most of these publishers merely added impressions from 
plates that were on hand. This is particularly true of Mathew Carey, who 
illustrated his edition of the Notes with impressions from a plate which he 
had engraved by Smither to accompany his American Edition of Guthries 
Geography. This map, drawn by Samuel Lewis in 1794, is of particular in- 
terest as the first map of Virginia to be made, engraved, and printed in Ameri- 
ca. It appeared in many of Carey’s atlases and similar publications as well as 
in other editions of the Notes by other publishers.*" 

Impressions from two distinct plates of this map have been identified with 
different editions of the Notes with no certainty as to which plate will appear 
with which edition, although the first plate had been found in all copies of 
the 1794 Carey edition thus far examined, and the second plate in all copies 
examined of the “Eighth American Edition” of 1801. The plates may be 
distinguished as follows: 


Pate I: Smaller margin housing smaller longitude and latitude figures; no 
longitude or latitude lines crossing the face of the map; engraver, Smithers 
sculpt, given under the scale; along the bottom margin is the note — “En- 


graved for Carey’s American Edition of Guthries Geography Improved.” 


Prats II: Larger margin housing larger longitude and latitude figures; lines 
of longitude and latitude crossing the face of the map; no credit line at 
bottom of map; no engraver’s name given; omits roads from Clarksburg to 
Friends. 


Samuel Lewis probably based his drawing for this map on Jefferson’s for 
he indicates Madison’s Cave, Indian Grave, and Natural Bridge. He was 
not too accurate in the naming of the counties, including only one county, 
“Kenawha,” formed after Jefferson had completed his map and omitting 
many counties included on Jefferson’s map or formed in the interim. Both 


41The Samuel Lewis map has been found with the following editions of the Notes: 1794, 
Philadelphia, Mathew Carey; 1801, New York, M. L. & W. A. Davis; 1801, New York, T. B. 
Jansen & Co.; 1801, Boston, David Carlisle. 
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plates of the map measure 538 mm by 342 mm on a Natural Scale of 1:1,- 
600,000. Longitude is west from Philadelphia at the top and from London 
at the bottom. The title in the upper left corner reads: “The State of Vir- 
ginia from the best Authorities, By Samuel Lewis.” This is followed by a 
graphic scale showing “American Miles 69% to a degree.” The map is listed 
in Swem as Number 354 for the first plate with no listing for the second. 
Phillips makes several listings of the map: for the first plate in his Virginia 
Cartography on page 66 and in his Maps of America on page 985; the sec- 
ond plate is listed on pages 65 and 985 respectively. Copies of the first plate 
have been found on paper watermarked with a Lion over boxed letters 
HONIG and this over the letters J H & Z. This watermark is listed by 
Churchill as No. 12, plate LXXXV. No watermarks have been found on 
other impressions. Contemporary listings indicate that separate copies of 
the map were available from Mathew Carey and sold for seventy-five cents.” 
The map engraved by Benjamin Tanner that appears with Rawle’s 

“First Hot-Pressed Edition” printed in Philadelphia in 1801 is the only map 
exclusive of Jefferson’s own that was prepared expressly for the Notes. In 
almost every respect the Rawle’s edition is the best of the several known edi- 
tions of the Notes. The map appears to be based largely on the Jefferson 
map augmented by the Arrowsmith map of North America. It includes all 
of the special points of reference from the text except Natural Bridge. Some 
places not previously listed on maps appear here for the first time such as 
Christiansburg, Patrick, and Pt. Pleasant. The entire structure of the map 
shows careful study and an earnest effort to make the map as complete and 
up to date as possible. In listing the counties, Tanner was more up-to-date at 
the time than was Jefferson himself in that he places most counties correctly 
up to 1793 when Grayson was formed. He does have a Jefferson County, 
however, incorrectly placed in the present area of Appomattox County. 

This map is printed on thin bluish-white paper that is watermarked with 
a powder horn and the letters WL.* It measures 500 mm by 350 mm and is 
on a Natural Scale of 1:1,650,000. Longitude is west from Philadelphia at 
both top and bottom. This map is without question the finest and most ac- 
curate separate map of Virginia of the period. 

Enoch Gridley engraved a map of Virginia for Sprague’s edition of the 
Notes published in Boston in 1802 and known as the “Ninth American 

#2Finotti, Joseph M., Bibliographia Catholica Americana (N. Y.: The Catholic Publishing 
same paper and some copies have been found in contemporary binding without these inserts. 
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Edition.” This is virtually an exact copy of William Barker's map in the 
first state.* It measures 190 mm by 144 mm and is printed on poor grade 
unwatermarked paper, on a Natural Scale of 1:4,300,000. The title reads: 
“Virginia” and is followed by a scale of miles below which is written Gridley 
sc. Copies of the map have been seen which are not trimmed too closely at 
the top and above the longitude figures is engraved: “Published by Hosea 
Sprague, Boston.” Longitude at the top of the map is west from Philadelphia 
and at the bottom west from London. The map gives the principal rivers and 
surrounding states, mountain ranges and major cities. No county names are 
given and it makes no original contribution to Virginia Cartography. It is 
not listed in Swem or Phillips. 

Wilson and Blackwell of Trenton, printed an edition of the Notes in 
1803 for Mathew Carey of Philadelphia which contains a map of Virginia 
engraved by W. Barker. This map measures 195 mm by 147 mm on a 
Natural Scale of 1:4,300,000. The title is in the upper left corner of the 
plate and reads “Virginia.” Beneath it is a graphic scale of miles and the en- 
graver has signed the plate in the lower right corner beneath the outer mar- 
gin. Longitude west from Philadelphia is shown at the top and from London 
at the bottom of the plate. Like his 1794 edition of the Notes, Carey had 
again used a map of Virginia from another publication. This map, un- 
doubtedly based on Lewis, first appeared in Carey's Pocket Atlas of 1796.* 
The plate exists in at least three states with the third being generally found 
with this edition of the Notes. The three states may be distinguished as 
follows: 


State I: No roads shown; no line under title, no lines crossing the margin, 
no delineation of the area of the District of Columbia. Washington is so 
marked. 


Strate II: Some roads shown; a line has been added under the title; margin 
lines have been added at o° and 75° longitude and at 4o° latitude; the 
area of the District of Columbia has been delineated and the word City has 
been added to the word Washington; one stream name has been added: 
Fishing Creek; and the towns of W. Liberty, Wheeling, and Madison. 

Srate III: More roads are shown; Terr. of Columbia has been added to 
Washington City; numerous additional towns have been marked including 
Romney, Frankford, Pt. Pleasant, Jefferson, Wythe, Lexington, etc. 


following. 
45Carey’s American Pocket Atlas, Philadelphia for M. Carey, 1796. Finotti, op. cit., lists it as 
selling at the time for $2.00. 
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Swem lists this map under Number 359 but gives no indication of the 
three states of the plate and Phillips mentions it in his Virginia Cartography. 
This edition of Carey's in 1803 is the last to contain an original map. The 
Randolph reprint of 1853 and the Ford edition of 1895 both contained re- 
productions of Jefferson’s map in the second state from the Stockdale edition 
without change. 


Tue Portraits 


When Mr. Jefferson became an important figure on the National political 
scene and when political capital was made of passages in his Notes on Vir- 
ginia, numerous printers rushed into print with their several editions of the 
work. To augment the book itself and undoubtedly as a selling point, seven 
editions contained portraits of the author. None of these portrait engravings 
were important in the Jefferson list nor were they engraved by outstanding 
engravers of the time. The portrait engraved by Scoles,* like the Lewis 
map, appeared in more separate editions than any other. It made its appear- 
ance in 1801 in the New York and Newark editions.” The engraving is after 
the Rembrandt Peale portrait and measures 136 mm by 85 mm on a plate 
155 mm by 160 mm. It is a stipple engraving, an oval in a ruled rectangle. 
The portrait depicts Mr. Jefferson in full bust with the face turned % to the 
tight. Below the oval is a panel in the ruled rectangle bearing the title T. 
Jefferson. On the lower right below the ruling is engraved Scoles Sc. This 
plate is listed by Stauffer“ as number 2,787 and by Henkel® as number 
1,226. At the Henkel’s sale in 1904 a copy of this print brought $2.00 and 
was listed then as very rare. 

Rawles in his “First Hot-Pressed Edition” included a stipple engraving by 
William Harrison, Jr.” of Philadelphia. The engraving is an oval measuring 
96 mm by 115 mm on a plate 105 mm by 185 mm. In this portrait the face 
is to the left, and below the oval is the engraver’s name with Jefferson’s name 
in an elaborate box at the bottom of the plate. This engraving is after the 
Rembrandt Peale portrait. Stauffer lists it as No. 1,288; the Boston Museum 

46Scoles was in business in N. Y. with indifferent success from 1793 to 1844. He is best known 
for his portrait and subject plates engraved for the New York Magazine from 1793-1796. 

47This portrait, engraved by Scoles, appeared with the following editions: 1801, N. Y., M. L. & 
W. A. Davis, 1801, Newark, Pennington & Gould; 1801, N. Y., T. B. Jansen & Co. 

Pi pene 3 McNeely, American Engravers Upon Copper and Steel. (N. Y.: The Grolier 
Henkel, Stan V., The Hampton L. Carson Collection of Engraved Portraits of Jefferson, 
Franklin, & Lafayette (Philadelphia, 1904). 
S9William Harrison, Jr., is known to have been at work in Philadelphia by 1797. He was 


known as a good worker in line and did some stipple engraving. He is best known for his portrait 
engravings and was the best of the engravers of portraits appearing with the Notes. 
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of Art” as No. 242; and Henkel as number 1,088. A copy of this print 
brought $3.50 at the 1904 Henkel’s sale where it was listed as exceedingly 
scarce. 

Enoch Gridley” prepared the vortrait appearing with the “Eighth Ameri- 
can Edition” of 1801. It has been found to exist in both a signed and an un- 
signed state. It is very similar to the preceding Scoles engraving, though of 
somewhat superior workmanship. The portrait measures 135 mm by 85 mm 
on a plate measuring 173 mm by 107 mm. It is an oval in a lined rectangle 
with the name T. Jefferson in a lined square below. There can be no doubt 
that both states are from the same plate and neither is listed in Stauffer, 
Henkel, or the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

A second Gridley portrait, though considerably smaller than the previous 
listing, appears with the “Ninth American Edition” of 1802. It is a stipple 
engraving, an oval in a lined rectangle measuring 58 mm by 79 mm on a 
68 mm by 102 mm plate. On the bottom of the plate a tablet bears the title 
below which is the engravers name and the note: “Published by H. 
Sprague.” Stauffer lists this as No. 1,180; the Boston Museum as No. 207; 
and it is not listed in Henkel. 

Carey’s edition of 1803 contained a portrait of the Rembrandt Peale type 
engraved by Benjamin Tanner.” It is a stipple engraving, an oval in a rec- 
tangle. Beneath the oval in a panel is the title and below that: “B. Tanner 
sc. Published by M. Carey.” The engraving measures 60 mm by 80 mm on 
a plate 77 mm by 104 mm. Stauffer lists this as No. 3,094 and Henkel as 
No. 1,099. In the 1904 Henkel sale it brought $1.75. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Most of the known editions of the Notes contained, as a part of the text, a 
simple line drawing of Madison’s Cave. The original draft was prepared by 
Jefferson for the first edition and was copied by all succeeding publishers with 
no indications as to engravers. Various copies made slight changes in the 
delineation merely through copy rather than by corrections or additions. The 
drawing illustrates the description of the cave given in the text. 


51Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: A Descriptive Catalogue of an Exhibition of Early Engraving 
in America. (Cambridge: The University Press, 1904.) 

52Enoch Gridley, who engraved portraits for two editions of the Notes and the map appearing 
with the Boston 1802 edition, worked in both stipple and line. He lived in New York until 1805 
when he moved to Philadelphia. His last known engraving is dated 1818. 

53Benjamin Tanner engraved also the map appearing with Rawle’s edition of 1801. He was 
born in New York in 1775, where he Fi Sa until he moved to Philadelphia in 1805. He 
moved to Baltimore in 1845 and died there in 1848. He was a general engraver in both line and 
stipple, and is best known for his numerous maps. 


COURTESY WASHINGTON & LEE UNIVERSITY 
George Washington 
The Charles Willson Peale Portrait, 1772 
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The Appendix to the Notes™ printed first in 1800 and appearing with all 
subsequent editions of the Notes, concerned the controversy over the Logan- 
Cresap incident as reported in the Notes. It was illustrated by a map of a 
section of the Ohio River considered in the text. To a large extent these are 
wood engravings in the several editions, and show but slight variations from 
text to text. There is nothing to indicate the artist, but it may be assumed 
that Jefferson prepared the original draft for the Appendix. 

Two editions of the Notes have been found with folding sheets illustrating 
the Natural Bridge. The engraver of this plate is unknown. It appeared 
first in the Columbian Magazine in September, 1787, Vol. I, p. 617, to illus- 
trate an article on the Natural Bridge. T. Seddon published the magazine 
in Philadelphia and Mathew Carey was concerned in the printing of it. In 
1803 Carey used his remainder stock of impressions from the plate originally 
intended for the Columbian Magazine to illustrate his edition of the Notes 
of that year. This is indicated by the presence of the words “Columb. 
Mag.” in the upper right corner of the plate as it also appears on impressions 
in the magazine. R. T. Rawles evidently purchased the plate from Carey in 
1801 and used it to illustrate his edition of the Notes. He changed the 
wording in the upper right corner of the plate to read. “Jefferson’s Notes 
page 30.” Not all copies of this edition contain this engraving as an integral 
part of the volume. The picture measures 137 mm by 200 mm. The title 
reads: “A View of the Natural Bridge in Virginia.” Phillips lists the engrav- 
ing in his Maps of America on page 984 and it is reproduced in Marie Kim- 
ball’s Jefferson War and Peace, on page 259. No other listings of it could 
be found in catalogues of early American engravings. 

The Randolph edition of 1853 and the Ford edition of 1894 contained 
illustrative materials not found in earlier copies. These illustrations were 
taken from Jefferson’s personal copy of the London edition now in the Mc- 
Gregor Library of the University of Virginia which he had been revising in 
view of issuing a corrected and revised edition. These included: an Eye 
Draught of Mammoth Cave, a Plan of Madison’s and Amen’s Caverns, 
Diagram of Siphon Spring, a Sketch of Several Ancient Fortifications, and 
a Sketch of the Forts on the Scioto River. 

None of these items found in the several editions of the Notes . . . are of 
high intrinsic worth alone yet collected in their original setting they give 
one aspect of the evolution of a great and important piece of Virginiana. 


Jefferson, Thomas, Appendix to the Notes on Virginia, Relative to the Murder of Logan's 
(Philadelphia: Samuel H. Smith, 1800). P 
ot all copies of Carey’s edition of 1803 conta engraving. Apparently it was used 
in for premium sale. 
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LETTERS FROM JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
AND OTHERS 


Dealing with the Printing of the Federal Laws in Virginia, 1802-1821 
Transcribed, with a Foreword and Notes 


by 


Jesse Ryon Lucxs* 


Tue letters published here for the first time’ are from the originals in the 
National Archives, section of Executive and Foreign Affairs, “Laws of the 
United States and Related Papers 1789-1923,” concerning the publication 
of the federal laws in Virginia. These twenty-six letters, plus a memorandum 
and an extract from a Department of State report, appear in some corres- 
pondence with the State Department, 1789-1822, having to do with the 
printing of the public laws. Thirteen of them are from printers who pub- 


lished the laws in their Virginia papers, or who wanted to; nine are from | 


congressmen recommending printers, and five are answers from John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of State, conscientiously explaining to aspirants and recom- 
menders why the printing was given to someone else. None of Adams ’ letters 
are in his own hand. They were apparently written by his secretary, per- 
haps dictated, but they show considerable secretarial revision. 

The report on Virginia at the end shows how heavily the State Department 
leaned on the recommendations of congressmen in appointing the public 
printers, thus making the appointments political and, as the letters clearly 
indicate, much sought after. As early as 1790 the Laws of the United States, 
as they were passed by Congress, were published in one paper in some states 
and it was hoped that they soon would be printed in one in each state.’ By 
1814 they were authorized to be published in two papers in each state,’ and 

*Jessie Ryon Lucke, M.A. and Ph.D. (University of Virginia), is Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, North Texas State College; having formerly taught in Washington Square College, New 
York University. During World War II she served in the WAVES and is a member of the per 
manent Reserve. Doctor Lucke has published “Some Correspondence with Thomas Jefferson 
Concerning the Public Printers” in Papers of the Bibliographical Society, University of Virginia, 
Volume I, 1948-1949; and “The Cancels in Lockman’s Travels of the Jesuits, 1745,” in Volume 
II, 1949-1950. 

1Brigham refers to them in his History and Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820. 
Worcester, Mass., 1947; e.g., II, 1156. 

2See letter to Jefferson as Secretary of State published in The Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society, University of Virginia, I, 30. 

3Unpublished letter in this same collection to James Monroe as Secretary of State from Jonathan 
Jennings, December 7, 1814. 
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by 1817, three (see below No. XX and No. XXVIII). In some cases the 
laws seem to have been collected and forwarded to the public printers in 
pamphlet form; in other cases the National Intelligencer at Washington, 
which printed laws as they were passed, was directed to be sent to public 
rinters. 

: The Memo is interesting, as it shows that the compensation a printer re- 
ceived from the government for printing the laws passed by one session of 
Congress in the very early nineteenth century was $115. In No. XVII Mr. 
Caldwell remarks that the compensation is small; but obviously few con- 
sidered it beneath their notice. The appointments had to be renewed each 
year; and, pathetically enough, when Caldwell’s was not (see No. XXIII), 
he kept the head on his paper as publisher of the laws. The letters attest that 
the number of applicants increased with the number of papers allowed to 
print the laws. Geographical location, situation in an industrial and commer- 
cial center, and membership in the right political party were all urged, along 
with competent printing, as reasons for an applicant’s preference. The primi- 
tive state of printing beyond the mountains as late as 1820, and the slander 
of a jealous rival, appear by the way in No. XXVI. To him that hath shall be 
given was evidently thought to apply to the printers of the federal laws. 


Richmond January 1802 
Sir, 

I have had the honor of receiving your esteemed favor of the 19*> instant, appoint- 
ing me Printer of the Laws of the present Congress within the state of Virginia. I 
hesitate not to say that I accept the Appointment; and will commence the Publication 
of the Laws in the next number of the Virginia Argus. 


I am, Sir, 
With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
Samuel Pleasants, jr. 
The Honorable James Madison Esquire 
Secretary of State. 


[On back, “Samuel Pleasants j*/ 29 Jan™ 1802”] 
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Il 
Sir Richmond. FebY 1: 1802 


I have rec’ your proposal relative to printing the acts of congress and by the publi- 
cation in the Examiner you will perceive that I have accepted the proposal. 
I am D* Sir 
Yo. Obt Ser. 
Mei[wether] Jones 


Staunton, February 12" 1802 
Sir, 

Your favor of the 19‘ ultimo, came to Staunton the 5** inst. but by a mistake of 
the postmaster, as I sent twice for letters, I did not receive it until the following day, 
which delayed my answer for a week. 

In accepting the appointment which you have been pleased to confer, I am not 
unmindful of the importance of the trust reposed in me, and it is highly gratifying 
to me to find that my press has been conducted in such a manner as to be thought 
deserving it. The law which you forwarded, you will find inserted in the Political 
Mirror which accompanies this letter; and we shall continue to give them a place 
in the Mirror, as they may come to hand. 

I am sir, very respectfully, 
Your fellow Citizen 
John M’Arthur 
James Madison, Esqr 
Secr’y of State. 
[On back, “Staunton/ John M¢ Arthur/ 12 Feb’ 1802.”] 


IV 


Winchester, Feb. 26, 1802 

Sir 

Having, by appointment, published the Laws of the three last Sessions of Congress, 
I take the liberty of soliciting, as the giving them out is at your option, that you con- 
tinue them in the same channel. Permit me to observe to you, sir, that the paper I 
publish* has a much more extensive circulation than any in Virginia, on this side the 
Blue Ridge. 

, Your mo. obt hble Servt 
Rich? Bowen 

Jas Madison, Esq. 
[On back, “Richard Bowen/ 26 FebY 1802.”] 


‘Virginia Sentinel, Winchester, 1788-1808. Brigham, Clarence S., op. cit., II, 1380. 
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V 
Sit Richmond January 7" 1804 


I duly received your esteemed favor of the 20‘ ult. by this evening’s mail, wherein 
you express a desire to continue my gazette as a medium for promulgating the Laws 
of Congress within the state of Virginia. I accept the reappointment with pleasure; 
and be assured, Sir, that every exertion on my part shall be used, to ensure a faithful 
discharge of the duties of the office. 

I am, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
The Honorable James Madison Samuel Pleasants jr 
Secretary of State. 
[On back, “Sam! Pleasants j*/ 7 Jan’ 1804.”] 


VI 


Honored Sir, Staunton, 1804 


As you have allotted this place for the publication of the Laws of the U. States for 
these two years past, my object in addressing you this letter is to request a continuance 
of them — I have purchased the Office and the Establishment of the paper from Mr. 
Woodruff? the former printer, and as a young beginner am reduced to the necessity 
of supplicating support from every fruitful quarter. You will therefore please take 
my case into consideration, and if you think proper to make my paper® the advertiser 
of the laws, they shall with cheerfulness and care be done by 

Sir, 
Your very humble serv* 
The Hon. James Madison, W. G. Lyford. 
Secretary of State 
[On back, “W. G. Lyford/ 21 Dect 1804.”] 


VII 
Norfolk March 19 1811 
Sir 


I will submit to your consideration whether it would not be proper to have the laws 
of the U. S. printed by some paper in the principal Sea Port Town of this State — Few 
people in this part of the State take the Richmond papers hence there is not a regular 
distribution of the acts of the U. S. to the people. The necessity of which must strike 


your mind with force. 


5Ira Woodruff published the Phenix at Staunton, 1803-1804, and evidently moved on west 
because he was publishing the Mirror at Russellville, Ky., 1810-1812. Brigham, II, 1506. 

aes Review, 1805. Brigham, II, 1446. Lyford was printing in Lexington, Va., in the early 
months of 1804. 
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Should you determine to employ a printer in this place for the above purpose permit 
me to recommend to you Mt O Connor Editor of the Herald’ as a fit person — His 
paper has a general circulation in the lower part of this State and North Carolina. 


With sentiments of great 
respect & esteem I remain 
Yo. Ob Serv 
Tho Newton® 
The 
Robert Smith Esqt 
Se* of State 


[On back, “Mr Pleasonton (Auditor)/ Thomas Newton/ Norfolk March 19 1811/ 
Recommending the Herald/ to print the Laws.” 


VIII 
Mr. William A Burwell,’ 
Dear Sir, 


There are now one thousand subscribers to the Lynchburg Press. I think it would 
be a piece of justice, properly due to so many good citizens, that we should be per- 
mitted to publish the acts of the U. States by Authority. Will you be pleased to co 
operate with Mr. Clay,!° and procure for us the priviledge. 

Any communication for your constituants, will be thankfully received and duly 


honored by your 


Most Obedient svt 
Sam! K. Jennings 
25 May 1812 
Memo 
Department of State U. S. 
To Corse & Rounsavell!! 
To publishing Laws of the first session of the Thirteenth Congress, as per 
Mess** Gales & Seaton’s bill rendered!” $115 
To two year’s subscription to the Alex* Herald, ending first July, 1813. $10.00 


7Norfolk Herald published by James O’Connor, 1795-1819. Brigham, II, 1461. See also Nos. 
XII and XIII. 

8Thomas Newton, Jr., 1768-1847, was a Con ional tative from Virginia. 

$William Armistead Burwell, 1780-1821, was Virginia. 

10Undoubtedly Matthew Clay, 1754-1815, another Congressional representative from Virginia. 

11Publishers of the Alexandria Herald, 1811-1820. Bri , Il, 1110. 

12Publishers of the National Intelligencer, Washington, D. C., 1813-1820. Brigham, I, 1o1. 
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IX 


Dear Sir Leesburg, Va. Feb. 18, 1817 

I perceive in looking over the proceedings of congress that a resolution has passed 
the house authorising the secretary of the U. S. to have the laws of the United States 
printed in any number of papers not exceeding six in each state — in that case two or 
three more will be required in this state, perhaps by thus early applying it might be 
obtained for this paper.!% 

Mercer’s'* speech on the convention bill has gained him considerable popularity, — 
In fact the sentiments were republican — The bill however is rejected in the Senate — 

An attack has been made on me in the Shepherd’s Town Eagle, purporting to be 
editorial, but written in fact, I think, by some person in this place or vicinity. Self 
defence is the first law of nature, and being unjustifiably attacked, I shall defend. 
McIntire’ has been very peacable so far — how long he will continue so is uncertain 


I am, sir, in great haste, very respectfully your friend &c 
Samuel B. T. Caldwell 


[On back, “Hon. Armistead T. Mason'®/ Washington City.”] 
[Senator from Virginia] 


X 
Dear Sir, Washington March 1817 


I beg leave to submit the enclosed letter [see No. IX] to your perusal. If you can 
give the printing of the Laws to Mr. Caldwell at Leesburg you will greatly aid the 
Republican cause there, as well as promote the interests of a deserving man. 

He will, I have no doubt, execute the contract faithfully & to your satisfaction. 

I am very respectfully 
Your friend & obt Serv* 
Armistead T. Mason 


[On back, “John Graham Esq'/ Chief Clerk/ State Department.” In another hand, 
“General Mason, of the/ Senate/ March 1. 1817./ Recommends a/ Printer of the 
Laws/ for Leesburg.”] 


13Caldwell published the Genius of Liberty, Leesburg, 1817-1819. Brigham, II, 1387. See 
below Nos. X, , XX, XXII, XXIII. 

MCharles Fenton Mercer, 1778-1858, did not become a Congressional representative from Vir- 
ginia until March, 1817. The speech referred to here, therefore, must have been made in the 

tate House of Delegates, of which he was a member from 1810-1817. At about the time Cald- 
well wrote this letter Mercer had introduced a bill for organizing education in the State of Virgirlia 
and establishing a University, but it did not pass the State Senate. A of the bill was in the 
Library at the University Virginia until it was destroyed by fire. See James Mercer Garnett’s 
Hon. Charles Fenton Mercer, Richmond, Va., 1911, p- 43, n. 8. 

15Patrick M’Intyre, publisher of the True American, 1800, and the Washingtonian, 1810-1811, 


at Leesburg. Bri , II, 1449. 
iArminead Thomas Mason, 1787-1819, a Congressional representative from Virginia. 
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XI 
— Petersburg, Va. Sept. 26. 1817 


Hearing of the arrival of the Secretary of State at the Seat of Government, we 
avail ourselves of the first opportunity of renewing an application (handed in at the 
Secretary of State’s office last Spring, recommended by Col. P. Goodwyn, member 
from this district) for authority to print the laws of the United States, in our Gazette 
the Petersburg Intelligencer. We understand, a [vaca]ncy has existed in this State, 
since the suspen[sion] of a paper called the Argus.!” The Intelligencer circulates very 
extensively both in Virginia and North-Carolina; and the Editors of the National 
Intelligencer we flatter ourselves will bear testimony to the talent and respectability 
with which it is conducted. 

With high consideration and respect 
Your obedient servants, 


Whitworth & Yancey! 


[On back, Addressed: “Hon. John Q. Adams,/ Sectry of State U. S./ Washington 
City.” In another hand: “Whitworth and Yancey Sep* 26 1817./ Recd 29th./ Report 
that their paper may be employed for publishing the laws in the State of Virga.” Ina 
third hand: “26 Sep. 1817/ Mess'* Whitworth & Yancey/ requesting that their paper/ 
may be employed for publishing/ the laws of the United States/ in the State of 
Virginia.”] 


Thomas Newton, Esq Norfolk 25** November 1817 


Sir 

Our object in addressing you at this time, is to request you to make some interest 
in our favor towards procuring us the appointment of Publishers of the Laws of the 
United States. The Herald has, for more than 16 years past, been devoted to the pur- 
poses of the Government, and though not “by Authority,” it has given publicity 
to all the advertisements which have emanated from the different departments, as 
well as the most important laws and public documents necessary to be laid before the 
people. We have made it a practice to copy from the National Intelligencer all the 
public advertisements which were directed to be inserted in papers authorised to Pub- 
lish the Laws, and have in all cases where we made application, been paid for doing 
so; of course the Departments must have been aware of the necessity of having their 
Notices published in this town although there might be no paper here regularly 
authorised. 


17Virginia ao discontinued October 19, 1816. Brigham, II, 1143. See No. I. 
18Thomas itworth, 1794-1874, and Francis Garland Yancey, 1794-1833. See C. A. Wyatt, 
Petersburg Imprints, Richmond, 1949, pp. 214-217. 
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The situation of Norfolk; its commerce with North Carolina and the adjacent 
country — Its being a considerable’? Naval and Military Station, are obvious, and 
indeed imperative reasons why there should be a paper here with authority to convey 
to the public the orders, Notices and official proceedings of the government. — The 
advertisements for contracts for the supplying of provisions, timber &c could not be 
published to so much advantage in any other part of the state as in this, where all 
the requisites for supplying our Naval and Military establishments are either on the 
spot, or contiguous. The extensive circulation of the Herald also in the lower part 
of North Carolina will continue to be the means of conveying the wishes of the 
government into a section of country capable of furnishing the same materials as our 
own; thus realising a competition among the contractors, which will bring into the 
market, the best articles at the shortest notice, and upon the cheapest terms. 

It will further strike you that the citizens who inhabit the extensive section of the 
state, between the head of the tide water and the sea, ought not to be deprived of an 
opportunity of making themselves familiar with the laws of their country; nor left 
to seek such an opportunity by difficult and uncertain means. Richmond, we believe 
is the nearest place to this, where the laws are published by Authority. 

Having thus sir, endeavored to make it appear by evident facts, that the Laws 
ought to be published here, all we have to urge is our claim to the appointment, of 
which we will leave yourself to judge, and remain 


with sincere respect 
Sir, Your mo. Obt Serv*s 
O Connor & Broughton” 


[On back, addressed: “Thomas Newton, Esq/ House of Representatives/ Washington 
City.”] 


XIII 


The Hon: Washington Dec? 27% 1817 


John Q. Adams. 
Sir. 

I take the liberty of transmitting to you for your perusal the enclosed letter [No. 
XII]. It contains a true statement of facts — and just views on the subject on which 
it is written. 

I remain with great respect & Consideration 
Yr. Obt. Servt 
Tho: Newton 


[On back, “O Connor & Broughton/ Norfolk/ Printers.”] 


19A word which seems to be great has been scratched out before considerable. 
20Thomas G. Broughton was taken into partnershi O'Connor February 3, 1817, and con- 
tinued the paper after O’Connor’s death, past 1820. Bri II, 1127. 
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XIV 
Sir Congress Hall Dect 31* 1817 


James Caldwell is the editor of a paper called the palladium of liberty printed at 
Farquier court House Virginia*! the centre of a wealthy and populous section of that 
state; if the dessimination of the Laws? is an important object with the government; 
no situation furnishes more advantages for the circulation of them; under this im- 
pression I shall be much gratified if he can be employed to publish the laws of the 
united states several of my collegues unite with me in the expression of this wish 


Yours 
respectfully 
George F[rench] Strother? 
I unite with Major Strother 
in opinion W™ Lee Ball 
R. S. Garnett. 


I with pleasure unite in M* 


Strothers request. 
P. P. Barbour 


[On back, addressed: “Hone John Q Adams/ Sec of State.” In another hand: “Dec 
31. 181[7]/ Sundry members of / Congress — recommend Ja* Caldwe[Il]/ as publisher 
of the laws/ at Farquier Courthouse/ Virginia”) 


XV 
Sir Washington January 13 1818 
Messrs Haas & Dawson,** Editors of the Lynchburg Press have been employ? in 
publishing the Laws of the UStates. I have heretofore received directions from the 
Dep't of State to that effect; not having received any directions this session of C. they 
wish? to be informed whether they are [are scratched out] Must proceed in the publi- 


cation of the Laws — 
Yours respectfully 
W. A Burwell 


[On back: addressed: “The Hon* John Q. Adams/ Secretary of State/ Washington.” 
In another hand: “Jan” 13. 1818/ W™ A. Burwell/ Respecting Haas &/ Dawson for 


printing/ the Laws at Lynchburg.” 


21Caldwell _—* the Palladium of Liberty in Warrenton, from 1817 until after 1820. See 
below Nos. XVI and XXVIII. Brigham, II, 1387. 
22“Of the Laws” is inserted above an inverted caret. 

French Strother, 1783-1840, Congressional tative from Virginia. The others 
mentioned, William Lee Ball, 1781-1824; Robert Selden Garnett, 1789-1840; and Philip Pendle- 
ton Barbour, 1783-1841, were also representatives from Virginia. 

24Jacob Haas and Samuel G. Dawson, editors of the Lynchburg Press, 1817-1819. Brigham, 


II, 1120. See below No. XXIV. 
25The first two letters of a word beginning with w have been scratched out before wish. 
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30James Pindall, 1765-1 
XXVI and XXVIII. 
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XVI 


D[epartment] of S[tate] Jan: 19. 1818. 
Hon: George F{rench] Strother, 
of the H[ouse] of R[epresentatives] 

Sir 

I have the Honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 31* of last month, 
reccommending the Palladium of Liberty, a news-paper printed at Fauquier Court 
House,” for publishing the acts of the present Session of Congress. A different?’ 
[different scratched out] selection having been made of three papers, the number 
authorised by law, not including this one, for publishing these acts in Virginia,** I am 
sorry that it is not in [not in scratched out] out of the power of this Dept to comply 


with your request. 
I am Sir, respectfully, your Obed 
& very humble Serv' JQA. 
XVII 
Sir Washington City. March 10 1818 


No publication of the laws of the United States is made in Virginia west of the 
Allegheny mountain, although that part of the state contains upwards of thirty coun- 
ties, and there are four newspapers there published, (a circumstance which prevents 
the circulation of newspapers from other states) If my request that the laws be pub- 
lished west of the mountain, be deamed reasonable, I would beg leave to recommend 
the Monongalia Spectator a news paper published in Morgan Town V. A. by James”? 
McGranaghan, as a proper paper through which to make the publication. 

Will trouble you, Sir, to apprize me of whether the application is thought reasonable. 


I have the honor to be with great respect. your obt 
Servant 
Ja* Pindall® 


[On back, addressed: “Honorable John Quincey (sic) Adams/ Secretary of State/ 
Washington City.” In another hand: “Pindall, James — / Washington, 10°* March,/ 
1818./  Recommends/ the Monongalia/ Spectator/ as a me-/ dium for publish-/ 
ing the Laws.”] 


26Warrenton, Va. See No. XIV above, n. 21. 

27An indecipherable word before different has also been scratched out. 

28“For publishing these acts in Virginia” has been inserted above a caret. 

29Pin name. It should be William McGranaghan, editor of the Monongalia 
Spectator, nates. Bri "eae, II, 1449. See below Nos. XXVI and XXVIII. 
ae a Congressional representative from Virginia. See below Nos. XIX, 
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XVIII 


Leesburg, Va. March 28, 1818 


Dear Sir 

Being appointed last year to publish the laws of the U. States in the Genius of 
Liberty by the recommendation of Gen. A. T. Mason,*! I have continued the publi- 
cation of them the present year so far as they have appeared — and I have also pub- 
lished the public advertisements, thus far, under the expectation that the authority 
would be again vested in me; but as it has not yet been done, I fear you have left me 
out — from what cause I know not. Having devoted my paper thus far to the pro- 
ceedings of the present session, their acts &c. I fondly hope you will vest me with the 
authority the present year. The compensation, though small, will be of considerable 
service to me at present. My paper has as extensive a circulation as many others that 
promulgate the laws. I hope you will grant me the privilege, or I shall loose (sic) 
what I have already done the present session 


very respectfully S. B.T. Caldwell 


[On back, addressed: “John Q Adams Esq/ Secretary of State/ Washington City/ 
D. C.” In another hand, “Caldwell, S. B. T.—/ Leesburg, 28th March,/ 1818./ 
Respecting the/ publication/ of the Laws in/ his paper.”] 


Department of State, 
April 1. 1818 
Sir, 

The delay which has taken place in answering your letter of the 2oth ult. con- 
cerning the publication of the acts of congress west of the Allegany Mountain, in the 
State of Virginia,3? has been altogether accidental. Previously to the receipt of it, 
however, the number of printers allowed by [allowed by scratched out] prescribed 
by law for that object in any one state, which is only three, had been already appointed 
in that commonwealth, for the present session of congress.** Their letters of appoint- 
ment bear date as far back as the first of December last. 

I am, Sir [am, Sir, scratched out] have the honor to be, Sir, your ob. Servt. 


J.Q.A. 
The Hon. Ja* Pindall. 


31See No. IX above. 
32See No. XVII above. Adams mistakes the date. 
33“In that commonwealth, for the present session of Congress” has been inserted above a caret. 
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XX 
Department of State, 
Washington, April 9. 1818. 
Sir, 

I have received your letter of the 28 ultimo. [No. XVIII] 

Previously to my assuming the direction of the business of this Department, it was 
the custom to appoint the printers of the Laws in the several states annually. In pur- 
suance of this custom I made the* appointments for Virginia [for Virginia scratched 
out] under date of the 1% of Dect last. The act of congress under [under scratched 
out] in virtue of* which they take place restricts* the number to be employed to three 
for each state;3” and of these three the Genius of Liberty might have been one, had 
it not been for the controlling consideration, that, by such an arrangement, other parts 
of the commonwealth would have been left more** destitute of the usual means of in- 
formation in that respect, than your [your scratched out] the district in which you 
publish your paper will be by the omission to renew your authority. Wine [Winc 
scratched out] The publication of the Laws at Winchester, Lynchburg, and Norfolk, 
is regard [regard scratched out] thought to be more favorable, to [to scratched out] at®? 
this time, to their general promulgation, than their publication at Winchester, Lees- 


burg, and Lynchburg. 
I am, Sir, very respectfully, your ob. Servt. 
J.Q.A. 

Mr S. B. T. Caldwell 

Editor of the Genius of Liberty, 

Leesburg, Va. 
XXI 

Augustine Davis Esq. 

a, a D of S May 25. 1818 
Sir, 


In answer to your letter of the 21* instant,*! which has been duly received, I have 
to inform you that the Number of News-papers authorised to be employed in the 
State of Virginia for publishing the Laws of the United States [United States scratched 


34Words above and below the space between made and the have been crossed out. 

35“In virtue of” has been inserted above under [under scratched out] over a caret. 
36Restricts has been inserted over a scratched out word above a caret. 

37“For each state” has been inserted above a caret. 

38More has been inserted above a caret. 

39The beginning of a word before at after to [to scratched out] has also been scratched out. 
40“Their publication at” has been inserted above a caret. 

41 Instant been inserted above a caret. 
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out] first session of the 15t* Congress* have been already selected by this Department, 
and that it is consequently,** precluded from employing any additional one. 


I am, Sir, respectfully 
Your obedt & very humble servt 
JQA 


XXII 

; Selma 7 Dect 1818 
Sir, 

Without the honor of a personal acquaintance with you I beg leave to tresspass a 
few minutes upon your time. Mr. S. B. Caldwell Editor of the Genius of Liberty in 
Leesburg V*, was by your Predecessor Mr. Rush* appointed one of the Publishers 
of the laws of the United States; and he flattered himself that he had discharged the 
duties of that appointment satisfactorily, as he had sincerely endeavoured to do so, 
and never rec’ even* an intimation of dissatisfaction at his conduct. It was then 
with no little surprize & mortification that he found himself, without any notice on 
the Subject, deprived*” of that appointment; and the business transfered into the 
hands of a Printer in Lynchburg. He still hopes that this circumstance has arisen from 
his neglect in not applying again [again scratched out] in time for the appointment, 
and not from any dissatisfaction at his conduct in the discharge of his duties. En- 
couraged by this hope he now presents himself as a candidate for that appointment; 
and he pledges himself (should he be Successful in this application) to remit no 
exertion to give satisfaction; and further to do the business on as advantageous & low 
terms to the Government as any other Publisher in the State. 

I beg leave to unite with Mr. Caldwell & his friends in Soliciting this appointment 
for him — and to assure you that by giving it to him you will confer a great obligation 
on them & myself individually. 

I have the honor to be 

very respectfully 
Your obt Servt 


Armistead T. Mason 


[On back, addressed: “The Honorable/ John Q. Adams/ Secretary of State/ Wash- 
ington City.—/” In another hand: “Mason, Armistead T — / Selma, 7 Dect 1818./ 
Recommends Mr/ Caldwell as publisher/ of the Laws U. S./ Answered — vide 
record.” 


42“First session of the 15th Congress” has been inserted over United States [United States 
scratched out] above a caret. 

43Consequently has been inserted above a caret. 

“Presumably Mr. Davis had applied for the publication of the laws in his paper, the Virginia 
Patriot, 1809-1820 and after, Richmond. See Brigham, II, 1400. 

45Richard Rush, 1780-1859. 

46Even has been inserted above a caret. 

47Part of a word beginning with d has been scratched out before deprived. 
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XXIII 
Dear Sir Leesburg Va. Dec. 8. 1818 


Being appointed by Mr. Rush* as one of the publishers of the Laws for the year 
1817 —I continued to publish them during part of the year 1818 under the expecta- 
tion that I should receive the appointment for that year, but not receiving it 1 wrote 
to you and was informed that an appointment was previously made. Having the 
assurance from Gen. Mason, whose letter accompanies this [No. XXII], together 
with several other influential gentlemen that they would endeavour to obtain the 
appointment for me the present year, I have never altered the head of my paper as 
publisher of the laws, and in fact published most of them with the government ad- 
vertisements without the hope of remuneration. I have been here but two years and 
am in hopes to make a permanent establishment here; but commencing on low funds, 
I am under the necessity of applying for encouragement to every honorable source. 
The circulation of my paper is considerable and increasing; but the nature of my busi- 
ness such that I must credit much, consequently, the compensation for publishing 
the laws, alltho’ small, will be of essential service to me. If you have not yet made 
the appointment I hope you will confer the favor upon me and my friends. 


I am, sir, very respectfully 
yours 


S B T Caldwell 


[On back, addressed: “The Hon. J. Q. Adams/ Secretary of State/ of the U. S./ 
Washington City D. C.” In another hand: “F. (sic) B. T. Caldwell — publisher/ 
of the ‘Genius of Liberty,’/ at Leesburg, V*/ wishes to be appointed/ Printer of the 
Laws./ Gen. A. T. Mason/ written to in explanation.” In a third hand: “Dect 8. 
1818.”] 


Department of State, 
Washington, 224 December, 1818. 


Gentlemen® 

Sir [Sir scratched out] 
The geographical situation®! of your press, as well as that at Lynchburg [Lynchburg 

scratched out] Winchester, both of*? which were authorized to publish the Acts of 

Congress during the past year, has compelled me to transfer from them* the appoint- 


48See No. XXII above, n. 45. 

49In answer to Mason’s letter [No. XXII] no doubt. 

50What appears to be an extra | in Gentlemen has been scratched out. 

51Situation has been inserted over a caret above a word which has been scratched out. 
52“Winchester, both of” has been inserted above a caret over Lynchburg. 

53“From them” has been inserted above a caret. 
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ment of two of the [two of the scratched out] Publishers of the Laws to Printers resi- 
dent at Fauquier Court-House and Morgantown. The first of these is a position much 
more central for the whole of the state [the state scratched out] the population of 
Virginia than either Lynchburg or Winchester;>* and the absolute necessity of pro- 
mulgating the Laws of the United States in some Newspaper west of the mountains 
[the mountains scratched out] The Allegheny Mountain, in that Commonwealth, 
led to the selection of the latter. I persuade myself that the motive of this change will 
appear reasonable to you; particularly as the law limits the number of Printers for this 
object, in each state, to three. Norfolk, being a principal seaport, and situated in the 
lower part of the state, has peculiar claims in this respect [in this respect scratched out] 


on that account. 
respectfully 


I am, Gentlemen, your obed* servt. 


J.Q.A. 
Messrs. Jacob Haas & Robert M. Bransford, 
Editors of the “Lynchburg Press,” 
Lynchburg, 
XXV 
Senate Chamber 29 Dect 1819 


Sir, 

Augustine Davis who prints a news paper in Richmond Virg**’” has requested me 
to state to you his wish at the request of Some of the merchants of that place, to pub- 
lish the acts of Congress in his paper. I am ignorant of the fact of publication there 
at this time, & will thank you sir to inform me, when you have leisure whether a 
printer of the laws is wanted in that quarter. 


I am very respectfully 
y* Obt Servt 


James Pleasants 


[On back, “Hnble John Quincey Adams/ Secretary of State.”] 


54Lynchburg and Winchester have been marked for transposition. 

55Adams’ address is out of date. Samuel Bransford was replaced by Samuel G. Dawson Oct. 
31, 1817 (see No. XV) and on September 21, 1818, the name of the paper was changed to the 
Lynchburg Press and Public Advertiser. Brigham, II, 1120. 

56The end of the letter, beginning with “on that” and most of the inserted corrections appear 
to be in another hand. 

57See No. XXI above. 
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XXVI 


Washington City. H. of R. Jan 20. 1820. 

Sir, 

I had the honor to call lately at the office of the the (sic) Department of State, with 
a wish to submit to your consideration the enclosed letter from a gentleman of the 
bar, of the Western District Court of V* William McGranaghan who published 
the laws of last session in the Monongalia Gazette*® at Morgan Town, during the 
late summer removed his printing establishment to Clarksburg and merely changing 
the title of his paper to The Independent Virginian, and enlarging its size & continued 
it, not only for his old subscribers but for many additional subscribers from other 
Counties. To shew the claim of Mr. McGranaghan to the publication of the laws, 
I beg leave to refer to my letter of october last to the department, to which I will add 
that Gideon Butler the printer of the Republican Compiler® is not competent to the 
publication of the laws, that his paper is one of the smallest size, has hitherto been 
issued irregularly, — frequently on a half sheet — sometimes on a half sheet of common 
writing paper, and has but few subscribers, in comparison with the Independent 
Virginian. 

I must therefore, respectfully, submit to your discretion whether it will not be 
advisable to continue Mr M‘Granaghan the employment of publishing the laws. 


I have the honor to be, with respect, Your Obt Servant 
Jas Pindall [Congressman] 


[On back, addressed: “Hon. John Quincy Adams/ Secretary of State/ Washington 
City.”] 


XXVII 


Herald® Office Fincastle, V* 17‘ of the 10% month 1821 

Friend John 

As Congress has placed in thy hands the power of choosing the Printer who shall 
publish the laws of the Union I have thought it not amiss to ask of thee the honour 
of being named as one of them, and in making this request after mature reflection I 
must add that it would be no more than justice to this®! section of country that it 
should be granted, as there are no Presses west of me; and none within an hundred 
miles south; and near eighty miles north and west at least sixty 


58Pindall gets McGranaghan’s name right this time but mistakes the name of his paper, which 
was the Monongalia Spectator. See No. XVII above. 
59Clarksburg, 1818-1820. Butler had established the West Virginia at Clarksburg in 1816. 
II, 1386. 
Apparently the Herald of the Valley probably established some time in July, 1820. See 
Brigham, II, 1113. 
This has been inserted over a caret. 
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My petition I hope friend John thou will grant as it is most consistent with the 
nature of our® government that its favour should be as equally distributed as posible 
if it is not granted I will not be offended but if it is I shall always remember thee 
with gratitude 

Thine 
Joseph F. Caldwell 


N.B. Be so good as to inform me whether I may hope for what I have requested 
JFC 


[On back, addressed: “Honourable John Q. Adams/ Secretary of State/ Washington 
City/ D. of C.” with return address: “J. F. Caldwell Post Master/ Henderson’s V®” 
In another hand: “Caldwell, Joseph F./ Fincastle, Va./ 17. 10% month (October) / 
1821/ solicits the appointment/ of publisher of the/ Laws of the U. S.”] 


XXVIII 


Virginia® — William MGranaghan, printer of the “Monongalia Spectator,” at 
Morgantown. Recommended by James Pindall, who states that the Laws are not 
published in Virginia in any paper west of the Allegheny Mountains. Mtr P. is a 
member of Congress. 

James Caldwell, printer of the “Palladium of Liberty,” at Fauquier Court House.® 
Recommended by George Strother, W™ Lee Ball, R. L. Garnett, and P. P. Barbour, 
M. M. C. 

The papers which publish the laws at present in virginia, are “The Press,” at Lynch- 
burg; The “Constellation,” at Winchester; and the “Herald,” at Suffolk. 


62Our has been inserted a 

63From an undated repo rinters and those employed “last year” by states. It 
appears in the sdinelon at - eee nf after ee XXVII, but from its contents must have been made 
up in 1818. See Nos. XIV and XVII, above. 

64Marginal note, “Instead of the Republican Constellation.” 

65See No. XIV, above. 


VIRGINIANS ON OLYMPUS 
by 


W. Fispwick 


IV. George Washington: America’s First Demigod 


First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen, 
he was second to none in the humble and endearing scenes of private 
life. . . . His example was as edifying to all around him as were the 


effects of that example lasting. 
REPRESENTATIVE Henry Lez, 


“Oration Before Congress,” 
December 26, 1799 


Wuen the eighteen ton statue of Washington now in Richmond’s Capitol 
Park arrived from Amsterdam in 1858, no horses were employed to transport 
it. A team of human beings drew the massive figure to its site, for Virginians 
would not accord this privilege to animals. So highly venerated had the 
first president become in the Old Dominion during the 1850's that Governor 
Henry A. Wise had felt it necessary to say of Washington: 

I came to call you to a study of his life — to search for the secret springs of his action 
and his success. . . . Reverence for his memory has mistaken the uses of his fame, until 
his example has been so extolled by almost impious errors of praise as to make imitation 


by our youth almost hopeless.! 


It was much too late, however, to plead for a purely historical conception 
of the Father of his Country; Washington had become not only a symbol, 
but a demigod, for the American people. They were no longer concerned 
with mere facts. The criticism that had been raised against him during his 
presidency had been silenced, and the shortcomings which many of his con- 
temporaries were well aware of had been forgotten. Virginia was no more 
devoted to the memory of her most famous native son than were other states 
of the Union. Massachusetts’ favorite son, Daniel Webster, expressed the 
view of many in that commonwealth when he said, “America has furnished 


1The plea appears in a speech Wise gave at the unveiling of a copy of Houdon’s “Washington” 
on the grounds of the Virginia Military Institute at Lexington, Virginia, on July 4, 1856, and is 
reproduced in the Southern Literary Messenger for 1856 (Vol. I, No. 1, p. 1 £.) 
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the world the character of Washington! And if our institutions had done 
nothing else, that alone would have entitled them to the respect of mankind.” 
Unreserved praise for Washington had become by the middle of the century 
a standard American attribute. 

This adulation was not limited to America: it flourished mightily on the 
other side of the Atlantic. This was especially true in France, which had 
furnished many volunteers for Washington’s army, as well as the financial 
aid which had made success possible. When Napoleon Bonaparte (who was 
at the time First Consul) heard of Washington’s death, he ordered a week of 
mourning for France, and had the American’s eulogy delivered in the 
“Temple of Mars.”” 

To Europeans Washington became the very embodiment of resistance to 
depotism and tyranny. The writings of Alfieri and Botta in Italy, or of Byron, 
Thackery, and Arnold in England, reflect this clearly. Kosciuzko spread his 
fame in Poland, and patterned his campaigns on Washington’s during the 
Polish Revolution. Translations of the Farewell Address were numerous 
throughout South America, where Washington’s picture was often displayed 
along side that of Simon Bolivar, the Great Liberator. The Washington 
legend was an intrinsic part of American nationalism, but it was much more. 
Washington was a world figure; and around him sprang up many of the 
traditions and tales which characterize the hero throughout European history. 

The only adequate framework for the study of American heroes is that of 
western civilization. With this wide perspective we can see how our great 
men grow directly out of a tradition that goes back many centuries. In classic 
times heroes were god-men; in the Middle Ages they were saints; in the 
Renaissance they were universal men; in the nineteenth century they were 
the “gentleman and Christian” type; in the twentieth century, they are the 
“self-made men.”* One of the many things which the settlers of the New 
World brought over from Europe was the hero theory of history, and it has 
flourished mightily from colonial times until today. 

From the psychological standpoint there is obviously some validity to the 
long-persisting hero theory. In dealing with this fact a leading British his- 
torian has pointed out: 


2A good summary of Washington’s European reputation may be found in Gilbert Chinard’s 
chapter (15) on “The American Dream” in the Literary History of the United States, edited by 
Spiller, Thorp, Johnson, and Canby (New York, Macmillan, 1948). 

3See the author's Bibliography of the American Hero (Charlottesville, Bibliographical Society 
of the University of Virginia, 1950), for lists of books dealing with heroes in various centuries 
and from several academic viewpoints. 
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We know that truth is ineffective unless it is applied by a person. When we look 
back upon the past, we do not want to discover a truth or an idea apart from a person, 
nor can we tolerate a person except as expressing an idea or a truth. This, I take it, is 
the reason why we are always anxious to discover heroes or great men. The search is 
inevitable, for it corresponds to the facts of human nature and expresses a profound 
truth.* 

Whatever the validity of the hero interpretation, the term “hero” has been 
widely and indiscriminately used, and means many things to many people. 
The historian tends to think of the hero as a person whose influence shapes 
the flow of events, and leaves a mark on his times; the philosopher, as one 
whose ideas or theories profoundly alter the thinking of his time; the folk- 
lorist, as one who affects the custom, belief, magic, or ritual of a culture; the 
sociologist, as a person, real or imaginary, who evokes particular attitudes 
and behavior. 

We might well state how the terms “hero” and “demigod” will be used 
in these pages. By hero we shall mean one whose virtue, influence, or per- 
sonality is so powerful as to appeal strongly to the popular imagination, and 
to come to symbolize certain dominant ideals of the age. The hero must 
win hearts rather than battles, and appeal to the imagination rather than 
the reason. By this definition the political men of the hour, matinee idols, 
and sports champions qualify as heroes, though of the most ephemeral type. 
So do the more solidly grounded historic figures who seem much more im- 
portant to their own generation than to later ones. The frontier “ring tailed 
roarers” of a century ago were idolized in their day; an America with no 
western frontier has largely forgotten them. 

The “third generation test” distinguishes the true hero from the passing 
idol. The number of men who seem great to their contemporaries is always 
large. Many of this number will be admired by the second generation, which 
feels the hero’s charm and power in the stories of their parents, who knew 
and associated with the great man. Very often the attraction does not con- 
tinue for the third generation. By then the hero’s personality and exploits 
take on a certain remoteness. 

The demigod is distinguished from the hero by a persistently high repu- 
tation, and by association with ideals that have an undiminishing value in 
the culture. The demigod is also enveloped in legendary and traditional 
tales which surpass the significance of purely historical facts. Horatio Gates, 
“Mad Anthony” Wayne, and Francis Marion are Revolutionary heroes, but 


4Mandell Creighton, “Heroes,” in Historical Lectures and Addresses (London, Longmans Green, 
1904), p. 306. 
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Washington is the epoch’s demigod. Generals Jackson, Stuart, and Long- 
street for the South, and Grant, McClellan, and Meade for the North, are 
heroes of the War Between the States. Lincoln and Lee are the two figures 
of that period who seem to have qualities that may make them demigods. 
But our first demigod, and the only one whose full qualifications for the 
term has been amply demonstrated, is George Washington. 

A remarkable feature of the Washington story is the rapidity of his as- 
cent to Olympus. Relatively obscure in 1775, he was being compared to 
the immortals long before the Revolution was over. His own generation 
apotheosized him, so that Parson Weems felt no hesitancy about writing of 
him as “our demigod” as early as 1800. Even though Washington led a 
successful rebellion against British authority, British writers praised him 
as extravagantly as American chauvinists. Few leaders in history have elicited 
such support from a people against whom they were rebelling.* 

Nineteenth century American literature abounds with indications of the 
supreme position of Washington in the hearts of the American people. Poets 
celebrated him in epic poems, dramatists in patriotic sketches, and novelists 
in episodes in which he was portrayed as an aloof, god-like paragon who 
could do no wrong. The visit of Lafayette to America in 1824, with the 
subsequent enthusiasm it reawakened for the Revolutionary ideals and hero- 
ism, marked one of the high-water marks in Washington idolatry. For more 
than a year his triumphant tour, which Charles Sumner said “belonged to the 
poetry of history,” evoked unprecedented enthusiasm everywhere. This 
uncritical praise is even more amazing when one considers that Washington 
lived in the “Age of Reason,” which attempted to take a strictly rationalistic 
view of nature and humanity, and an age when the printing press recorded 
the details of his defeats and mistaken opinions as well as the charges of his 
political enemies. 

How was Washington able to join the immortals during his own lifetime? 
The answer is extremely complex: but among the various factors which were 
responsible, four major ones might be mentioned. The Father of his Country 
was capable, aristocratic, a natural leader; he looked and acted the part of 
the hero. He lived at a time, and participated in events, which were condu- 
cive to hero psychology. Because of his inexhaustible patience and tenacity 
he came to personify for the colonies a noble but difficult cause. He would 
not, finally, accept dictatorial power even when it was offered to him, but 


5For contemporary British opinion of Washington see the London Chronicle for October 24, 
1775, English Magazine for August, 1777, Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 1778, Monthly 
Magazine or British Register for March, 1800, and European Magazine for March and April, 1800. 
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like Cincinnatus of old, went back to his ploughshare once the great task 
which he undertook had been accomplished. For these and other reasons, 
his prestige after Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown was even greater than 
that of the government of the United States.® 

The Revolution was the nation’s greatest hour: the times that tried men’s 
souls. So dynamic was Washington’s leadership that under it the colonies 
suppressed deep-rooted sectional jealousies sufficiently to wage a successful 
war against one of the strongest powers in Europe. A “Golden Age” for 
heroes and patriots, the Revolution has continued up to our day to have an 
aura of daring and devotion for Americans. For a half century after the 
fighting it was impossible to deride those who participated in the Revolution, 
or defend those who opposed it, without bringing down censure on one’s 
head.’ As the lesser heroes lost their appeal and significance in ensuing 
decades, the nation’s appreciation and admiration tended to focus on the 
Commander-in-Chief who led the Continental Army to victory, resigned 
his military command, and became the first president of the new Republic. 

Washington's best publicist, and the author who did most to implant 
legendary material in the minds of the people, was the colorful Parson Mason 
Weems (1759-1825), Washington’s first biographer. An itinerant book- 
seller, Weems toured the eastern seaboard, ever ready with a sermon, stump 
speech, dialectic, or jig on the fiddle, just as the occasion demanded. In 
Virginia when Washington died in 1799, Weems pushed ahead his plans 
to get out a book about Washington, and published in 1800 his 80 page 
History of the Life, Death, Virtues, and Exploits of General George Wash- 
ington. Although there was no Mt. Vernon parish (Mt. Vernon being in 
Truro Parish, and Weems never having been its rector), he signed himself 
“rector of Mt. Vernon parish.” He had, however, preached many sermons 
in this part of the country. 

Although Parson Weems had a far from idyllic home life himself,’ he 
wrote a book that not only portrayed a super-human Washington, but was 


h H. Gabriel points out this fact, and discusses Washington’s symbolic importance in his 
chapter (8) on ta The Comte of (New 
York, Ronald Press, 1940). 

7This state of affairs is anal ont making Process 
in Histories of the American (Philadelphia, 1912), reprinted 
of the American Philosophical Society, LI, No. 204, for April-June, 1912. 

8After visiting Weem’s home in 1815 James Kemper reported that his son Jesse was “ i 
forward,” and that when his Mother complained, “he replied with airs of levity and rashness that 
he was determined to go on, and that the Scripture — us to ‘leave Father and Mother to 
follow Christ.’” See author's “Journey Through the Wilderness,” Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, 57, No. 2, April 1949, pp. 133-139. 
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also an apologia for the American family and home. Each edition tended to 
make more of Washington’s youth and training. In the fifth edition the 
cherry tree story (probably the most persistent legend in American history), 
the cabbage story, and the wild colt story, were all introduced — without any 
substance of historical fact. 

Granting that Weems was better at legend than history, and that he popu- 
larized many untruths, one cannot help but feel that later scientific historians 
have been unduly severe on this imaginative itinerant who mixed mythology, 
poetry, and the backwoods so delightfully. He was working in the realm of 
legend, not historical fact, and embellished his readable account with an 
honest and sincere patriotism. Even in Weem’s day there were two Wash- 
ingtons — the real and the legendary — and he interested himself largely in 
the latter. The Washington that resulted in his book, as Edward O'Neill has 
commented “was very different from the one born and reared in Virginia. 
But Weems knew that those whom he wanted to reach would not stop to 
examine the truth of the portrait; they knew it was true.”"° 

Even as the first copies of Weem’s work were coming from the presses, 
one of Virginia’s greatest sons, John Marshall, was contemplating doing an 
official biography of Washington. Few people were better qualified for the 
task. For almost four years Marshall had been an officer in the Revolution. 
He had weathered many hardships, including the bleak winter at Valley 
Forge, under Washington’s banner. Completely in sympathy with Wash- 
ington’s politics and administration, he had consulted with him on many 
occasions. In the winter of 1800 Bushrod Washington, nephew of the de- 
ceased president, suggested the biography to Marshall, who enthusiastically 
accepted the assignment. 

The resulting volumes were a disappointment to the author and readers 
alike. The first two, which appeared in the summer of 1804, contained more 
politics and colonial history than biography. In the first volume (which 
opens with John Cabot’s voyage and ends with the French and Indian War), 
Washington’s name appears only twice in 600 pages! The second volume 
opens with Washington’s birth, skips about among the episodes of his life, 
and closes with the attack on Trenton. The next volume carries the story 
through 1779, and the fourth through Washington’s return to Mt. Vernon 


9Typical of the adverse comments is that of Allan Nevins, who declares in the Encyclopedia of 
Social Science (Vol. VII, p. 386) that “Weems’ Life of George Washington long exercised a 
deplorable influence upon popular history.” 

10Edward H. O'Neill, A History of American Biography (Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1935), p- 157- 
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after the war. The fifth and last volume, easily the best, covered the last six- 
teen years of Washington’s life, and provided ample opportunity for Marshall 
to discuss the political theory of which he was so fond. The author himself 
realized that he had not done the job properly, as this sentence from the 
Preface makes clear: “The work was composed under circumstances which 
might afford some apology for its being finished with less care than its im- 
portance demanded . . .” Despite fine passages (such as those on the Con- 
way Cabal, home conditions during the war, and Washington’s trouble with 
Congress), Marshall’s account was a failure. He did not have the time nor 
the inclination to do the enormous amount of reading and research that 
would have had to be the foundation of an adequate biography. 

While Washington Irving's biography produced a generation later was 
a real literary achievement, it can nevertheless be maintained that the Wash- 
ington who emerged from the pages of pre-Civil War biography was more 
of a paragon than a human being. Such accounts as those of Jared Sparks, 
Caroline Kirkland, James Kirk Paulding, and Francis Glass portrayed a 
man of such perfection that Mark Twain was later prompted to say that he 
was a greater man than Washington, since Washington couldn’t tell a lie, 
but he could and didn’t. In a more scholarly fashion O'Neill has pointed out 
the same weakness in the Washington portrayed in biographies of the nine- 
teenth century: 


He had no vices; he had no temper; he was completely unselfish. . . . Is it any 
wonder that this legendary figure became so strongly entrenched in the American 
mind that modern history and biography are condemned — generally unheard — 
when they present their views of the man as he really was, a view based on unim- 
peachable sources?! 


Another factor that contributed to the zeal for Washington and his legend 
was the crusade to buy Mt. Vernon for the American people during the 
1850's. The prime mover in the campaign was Anna Pamela Cunningham, 
who started the Mt. Vernon Ladies’ Association in 1853. Miss Cunning- 
ham referred to herself as, “A descendant of Virginia, now a daughter of 
South Carolina, moved by feelings of reverence for departed greatness and 
goodness — by patriotism and a sense of national and, above all, Southern 
honor.”!? So vigorous were her many supporters and fellow workers that 


1OQ’Neill, op. cit., p. 164. 

12Quoted in Grace E. King’s Mount Vernon on the Potomac, a History of the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association of the Union (New York, 1929), pp. 19 and 20. For a similar account from 
the - of a most devoted Virginian, see Thomas Nelson Page’s History and Preservation of 
Mt. Vernon (New York, 1910). 
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within six years her goal had been achieved, and she was able to turn Wash- 
ington’s home into a public shrine. 

But the state of the Union, in the years when Mt. Vernon was being 
bought back by its citizens, was not good. Ominous clouds of war were 
gathering, and internal dissent was splitting the Republic in two. As the 
controversy developed, both sides used Washington’s name as a warning 
against strife and disunion. Both claimed to be following in Washington’s 
footsteps, and to be doing what he would have done were he still alive.” 
Clay, Calhoun, Lincoln, and a host of lesser politicians called upon George 
Washington’s words to validate their arguments. When finally the split in 
the Union occured, and the Southern states set up a separate government, 
it was George Washington whom they selected to appear on the great Seal 
of the Confederacy, as a symbol of the principles for which they were fighting. 

Before the first shot had been fired at Fort Sumter, and the nation which 
Washington had joined together had been rent asunder, Washington had 
been apotheosized. Politicians, orators, authors, painters, sculptors, drama- 
tists, and historians had all helped turn him into a man of marble rather than 
flesh and blood; legends and imaginary tales about him had flowered through- 
out the Republic. Margaret Rowe, who thinks of a legend as the slowly 
perfected fruit from a shoot of imagination grafted on to a tree of fact, has said 
in her study of Washington: 


Facts have to be varied for a long time in the minds and current knowledge of a 
people until memory and fancy get all blurred and blended together and utterly inter- 
woven with the hopes and loves and common aspirations of the community, before 
they rhyme themselves out as romance or work themselves into the legendary folklore 
of a nation.!* 


By such a blending, a host of Washington legends came into being. Some 
can be attributed to specific sources, but many cannot. Parson Weems in- 
vented the cherry tree legend, favorite of every schoolchild, and laid the 
ground work for others with such high-sounding but completely undocu- 
mented dialogue as this: 


“My God, General Washington, how long shall we retreat, when shall we stop?” 
asked General Reed. 


13This contention is ly documented in William A. Bryan’s “George Washin : Symbolic 
Guardian of the Republic, 850-1861,” in the William Mary Quarterly, vil, 
1, January 1950, pp. 53-63. 

14Margaret Rowe, George Washington — The Legend, unpublished Master of Arts thesis sub- 
mitted to the faculty of Columbia University, May, 1919, p. 12 and 13. 
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“Why, sir, if we can do no better, we'll retreat over every river in America,” the 
Commander answered, “and last of all over the mountains!” 


Another story that first appears in Weems is of Washington taming a 
colt which no one else dared mount (a similar story is associated with Alex- 
ander’s taming Bucephalus). But to no single source can be attributed such 
stories as these: that Washington, like Saul of old, stood head and shoulders 
above his fellows (actually he was shorter than Thomas Jefferson, whom 
we seldom think of as a huge man); that he was a man apart, with no real 
friends, and with too heavy a burden to laugh or smile; that he concealed 
a deep and unrequited passion for some famous colonial beauty; that he 
carved his initials on Natural Bridge, and other landmarks; or that he slept 
in almost every building that can be shown to have been standing in the 
eighteenth century. 

More elaborate and provocative than these stories are those of Washing- 
ton’s miraculous escapes from danger. The best known of these holds that 
an Indian chief came to Washington while he was traveling in the North- 
west, and asked for an interview. The old chief who came into the Vir- 
ginian’s quarters had fought against the British in Braddock’s campaign, 
when Washington had so distinguished himself for bravery. The Indian 
told of seeing Washington when the forces met, and of saying to his braves: 
“Mark yon tall and daring warrior? He is not of the red coat tribe. He hath 
an Indian’s wisdom and his warriors fight as we do — himself alone is ex- 
posed. Quick, let your aim be certain, and he will die!” But the chief went 
on to say, “It was all in vain. A power mightier far than we shielded him 
from harm. He cannot die in battle. The Great Spirit protects that man and 
guides his destinies.”"* What medieval story furnishes better evidence of a 
hero’s superhuman destiny? 

Another group of stories centers around the notion that Washington was 
beloved and protected by the gods. Even while he was a small child, his 
Mother is supposed to have had a prophetic dream, in which George saved 
the house (taken to be symbolic of the Republic) from destruction by flames. 
As is often true with favorites of the gods, Washington is said to have had a 
sword with special properties. Samuel Woodworth asserted in The Cham- 
pion of Freedom (published in New York in 1816) that this sword would 
bring forth the first message from the spirit of Washington, and that in times 

15This may be found in George Washington Parke Custis’ Life and Times of George 


Washington (New York, Derby and Jackson, 1860), p. 303 f. It is recounted in Rowe, op. cit., 
p- 25 f. 
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of great national crisis it would “not remain passively on the wall, but would 
flash and brandish itself, and arouse the living characters to action.”"® 

In all these stories Washington epitomizes the traits of which young 
America was fondest — virtue, forthrightness, idealism, patriotism, and piety 
among them — even though certain facts on record cannot be reconciled with 
this idealized portrait of his character.’ Yet there is no real contradiction 
here, since the legends deal with the symbolic, rather than the historic, 
Washington. 

The single feature which goes farthest towards explaining his suscepti- 
bility to the legendary process is the magnetic and consistent personality of 
the historic Washington. In account after account we read how impressed 
men of all ranks and stations were when they met Washington, and how 
naturally he assumed the role of leader. As have all the demigods in western 
civilization, he was willing to stake his life and fortune on his principles: 
to take up without question a task others could not perform. That he was 
able to triumph over superior forces, and in the face of incredible hardships, 
added to his reputation and his fame. 

Virginians were naturally proud of their most famous son, and Washing- 
ton (whose great-grandfather had settled in Westmoreland County well 
over a century before the Revolution) became the model of the planter class 
in the Old Dominion. Nothing had been so dear to the Father of his country, 
as Virginia writers continuously pointed out, as the cultivating of his land. 
“How much more delightful to an undebauched mind,” Washington wrote 
to Arthur Young in 1788, “is the task of making improvements on the earth 
than all the vain glory which can be acquired from ravaging it.” Even the 


16Woodworth goes on to say that Washington’s spirit will return and give counsel to America 
when it is needed — which brings to mind the legend that King Arthur will return to usher in the 
millennium, or that Charlemagne will come again when his great white beard thrice encircles the 
stone table before him in Untersburg. Other parallels may be drawn between Washington and 
earlier European heroes, indicating that for any great man a certain pattern exists in the legends 
about him. 

17Even people who were themselves aware that Washington did not always act in a story-book 
fashion affirmed the legends. For example, the Rev. Lee Massey, Rector of Washington’s church, 
declared that Washington not only attended church regularly, but listened with such reverence 
to the sermons that the rector was profoundly moved. Yet Washington’s diary shows that he did 
not attend church every Sunday, and that he not only made purchases and wrote letters, but even 
went fox-hunting, on the Sabbath. Stories of his religiosity and piety abound in Washington 
literature. A favorite one holds that when news came that General Gates was plotting his over- 
throw, Washington fell to the ground and with clasped hands and moist eyes raised his eyes to 
heaven in prayer. (See S. G. Arnold’s Life of George Washington [New York, Mason and Lane, 


1840], p. 117 f.) 
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Jeffersonians, who had little sympathy with Washington’s Federalist policies, 
were in complete accord with these agrarian sentiments. 

Among those of the Virginia gentry who patterned their lives on Wash- 
ington’s was Robert E. Lee. In a letter to his family from Fort Mason, Texas, 
on January 23, 1861, Colonel Lee wrote of Washington: 

How his spirit would be grieved could he see the wreck of his mighty labors! I will 


not, however, permit myself to believe, until all the ground for hope has gone, that 
the fruit of his noble deeds will be destroyed . . .18 


After the War between the States in which Lee played a leading role, 
Washington's reputation suffered a decline in his native state, and indeed 
throughout the nation. Among the factors which explain this are the mo- 
mentous events of the 1860's, which absorbed the minds of Americans in 
the most serious crisis since the Revolution, and reoriented American think- 
ing. A second “Golden Age” of heroes emerged from times that once again 
tried men’s souls, along with two potential demigods (Lincoln and Lee). 
Other factors which explain the waning of the Washington symbol antedate 
the War between the States. Washington’s generation, and the one that 
followed it (these sons of those who had known and seen Washington still 
felt the warmth of his personality) were gone. Instead of seeming a living 
leader, Washington began to take on the air of a lifeless abstraction. The 
completeness with which the Washington legend had been adopted con- 
tributed to its decline: it became so much a matter of course that people lost 
interest in it. 

Artists and sculptors, in their efforts to immortalize Washington, actually 
help fossilize and dehumanize him for the American public. Anyone who 
glances at the Washington portraits will understand why this was true. Al- 
most all those that are widely reproduced were done after Washington had 
been fitted with poorly-fitting wooden false teeth in 1789, and picture a dour, 
humorless old man. No one can estimate how many people have been re- 
pelled from the human Washington by the Gilbert Stuart portraits of Wash- 
ington, which have been reproduced thousands of times since they were 
painted. Although Stuart was by no means the first artist to depict Wash- 
ington, his works are the ones which come to most Americans’ minds when 


18Armistead L. Long, Memoirs of Robert E. Lee . . . (New York, J. M. Stoddard and Co., 1886), 

. 87. Douglas Southall Freeman thinks Lee —— reflected, after he took command of the 

federate forces, that Washington, too, led a rebel army. See his R. E. Lee, A Biography 
(New York, Scribners, 1934-36), I, 419-20, 440, 465. 
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they think of the first president.” By far the best known of all the portraits 
are his “Lansdowne” and the “Boston Athenaeum” pictures. The first of 
these, done for the Marquis of Lansdowne, represents Washington standing 
by a table, the right hand extended; the second, purchased for the Boston 
Athenaeum in 1832, is of the head alone. Stuart made so many copies of 
the Athenaeum likeness on the many occasions when he needed money 
quickly that he came to refer to it as “my hundred dollar bill.” We have 
Rembrandt Peale’s opinion that in it the features were inaccurately drawn, 
and the character “heavily exaggerated.”” The total effect Stuart and the 
other early limners of Washington achieved was that of burying the flesh- 
and blood quality of Washington under scores of stilted, pompous paintings. 
They have haunted many an American since they were created with mem- 
ories of a marble-like face looking out severely and unbendingly at the world. 

The writers were no more successful at transferring the human and every- 
day quality of the great leader to paper than the painters had been to canvas.” 
A careful study has revealed that no less than 75 plays and pageants have 
been written about George Washington since 1875, not one of which has 
been more than slightly successful, and most of which have been dismal 
failures.” Only five of them (August Thomas’ Colonel George of Mt. Ver- 
non, Percy MacKaye’s Wakefield, Maxwell Anderson’s Valley Forge, Sidney 
Kingsley’s The Patriots, and Paul Green’s Faith of our Fathers) have been 
even moderately well received; most of the rest are best forgotten. A number 
of the plays are guilty of historical distortion, depicting a meeting of Wash- 
ington and Howe, Washington reading the Declaration of Independence 
outside Independence Hall on July 4, 1776, or Washington crossing the 
Delaware according to the romantic conception popularized in Leutze’s 
painting. The playwrights seem to have assumed that the very name Wash- 

19Charles Wilson Peale painted the first it about which there is no question of authenticity 
in 1772. Representing a as a colonel of the Virginia militia, the portrait now hangs in 
the Lee Chapel at Lexington, Virginia. In the first months of the Revolution Washington engrav- 
ings a throughout Europe, most of which are traceable to two prints issued in London in 
1775. years later Voltaire ordered a Washington medal struck in Paris, but it employed 
a fictitious head of Washington. John Trumbull, a military aide of Washington, did an engraving 
of Washington in 1781, and numerous paintings after 1790; Stuart did not have his first sitting 
from Washington until 1795. See Justin Winsor’s article on “The Portraits of Washin ” in 
the A dix of his Narrative and Critical History of America (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1884-9), Vol. VII. 

insor, op. cit., p. 571. 
21In this connection it is interesting to note how successful artists and writers have been at 


portraying a true-to-life Abraham Lincoln. His personality and achievements have not frightened 
and ma them as have page: ae — an important cons hy no doubt, for Lincoln’s rapid ascent 
as a demigod during the years when Washington’s tation was waning. 

22See Samuel B. Shirk’s The Characterization of Ge 
1875 (Philadelphia, John Correll Co., 1949). 
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ing would reveal the character, relieving them of the burden of doing so. 
In their defense, however, it might be pointed out that the integration of his 
personality and lack of startling dramatic situations in his life make it difh- 
cult to bring him to life as a dramatic hero. 

The Washington symbol tended to decline as the Lincoln symbol came 
up, with a more earthly and human appeal. A century after Cornwallis’ sur- 
render people had come to take Washington for granted, and even to tire of 
the stories of his virtues which text books and orators repeated endlessly. 
Those states which did not see in Lincoln the qualities that marked him as 
a suitable successor (and Virginia was among them) found a suitable subject 
for their idolatry in Lee. 

Since the turn of the century there has not been displayed a great deal of 
special devotion to Washington in his native state. Washington has evolved 
into a completely national hero, and into the symbol for unity. His troops 
knew no state boundaries, and in the interest of impartiality he was always 
especially demanding of his Virginia officers. The Washington monument 
was erected on federal territory, in a national capital with power over all the 
American states. When Mt. Vernon was rescued from private ownership, 
contributions from every state were responsible; more than any other mansion 
in Virginia, it is thought of as a national shrine. 

Even the restoration of Washington’s birthplace, Wakefield, was a nation- 
al undertaking. The Wakefield Memorial Association was organized in 
1923 by Josephine Wheelwright Rust, and subsidized by both the federal 
government and John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The completion of the restoration 
was in no sense a Virginia triumph. Since the first World War four novels 
in which Washington is the hero have appeared, not one written by a Vir- 
ginian, or even a Southerner.” 

Washington became one of the primary targets for the “debunking” school 
of biography in the 1920's. William E. Woodward, leader of the group, was 
the author of George Washington, the Image and the Man, in 1926. The 
character he portrays is vain, ordinary, and undemocratic: 


He seems to have been principally a figurehead, a symbol. He was almost as im- 
personal at the top of the government as a statue on top of a monument would have 
been.?# 


23These are Bowen’s The Soldier from Virginia, Babcock’s The Heart of George hn R Fey 
= The Young Man from Mount Vernon and Fast’s The Unvanquished. See John R. 
Washington in American Fiction” in Virginia Magazine of History and Suaeeln y> 
LV a, 1947), 342 f. 
24W. E. Woodward, George Washington, the Image and the Man (New York, Boni and Live- 
tight, 1926), p. 447. 
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How strange that Woodward, with this insight, would not have seen the 
futility of directing a personal attack against the man who had become the 
impersonal symbol for unity! By now it is manifest that the debunker’s at- 
tack of Washington, which seemed so devastating at the time, actually did 
not penetrate the outer surface of the serene and well-entrenched legend. 

It is the principle of unity, rather than Washington the man, that his 
native state has rejected. Hence his local decline, and the rise of Lee. Hav- 
ing to choose between defending the Union and defending the Old Domin- 
ion, General Lee threw his lot with his homeland. By deliberately espousing 
secession and the path of armed resistance, Virginia reinterpreted the prin- 
ciple for which Washington had fought with an army in which Massa- 
chusetts men and Virginia men faced a common foe. She chose to defend 
her own integrity rather than compromise with the states north of the Mason- 
Dixon line. 

One of the most enduring results of the War between the States is the 
defeat complex which swept over the South as the result of a crushing defeat. 
No other section of the United States has suffered such a blow: a fact which 
helps explain why the southern region is the most self-conscious one in the 
nation. Lee, rather than Washington, symbolizes defeat and rededication. 
Washington stands for ultimate victory, and the undoing of foes of the 
American Union. Lee stands for reconciliation after defeat, and the belief 
that under some circumstances secession is justified. Virginia admires Wash- 
ington, but worships Lee. 

The extensive celebration of the bicentennial of Washington’s birth in 
1932 did a great deal to revive the interest and pride in the Father of his 
Country. No less than 16,000 bicentennial celebrations were held during 
a nine month period, totaling a staggering 4,760,345 separate and distinct 
programs.” President Franklin D. Roosevelt was justified, in his summation 
of the work of the Bicentennial Commission, in adjusting the extensive 
tributes and services “unique in history and of incalculable value to the 
American people.” 

Virginia’s participation in the celebration was vigorous and extensive. 
Services in Alexandria’s Christ Church, which were attended by President 
and Mrs. Herbert Hoover, officially opened the Bicentennial on February 
21. On Washington’s birthday one day later special services, banquets, and 
parades were held throughout the state. In April governors from 26 states 


Report of the United States George Washington Bicentennial Commission (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1932), V, p. xii. 
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gathered in Virginia to pay tribute to Washington, and a month later the 
George Washington Masonic National Memorial was dedicated, with rep- 
resentatives of all Grand Lodges of Masons present. July 4th celebrations 
throughout the Old Dominion were centered around the Washington theme, 
and elaborate memorial exercises, at which the governor officiated, were held 
on December 18 to commemorate the anniversary of Washington’s funeral. 

Despite the scope of the 1932 activity, no satisfactory Washington biog- 
raphy, employing the new materials and techniques of modern historiog- 
raphy, appeared. It remained for Virginia’s. best known historian, Douglas 
Southall Freeman, to undertake this task a decade later. For years historians 
had felt that the mass of information on Washington was so enormous, and 
the job of digesting it so complex, that writing a full-scale life was hopeless. 
Dr. Freeman, having completed his monumental study of Robert E. Lee and 
his lieutenants, turned his great energies and capacities to the task, and is 
currently engaged in writing what will undoubtedly be the most important 
life of Washington produced since Washington Irving’s in 1856. The vol- 
umes (if Dr. Freeman’s present scheme is consummated, there will be eight) 
employ two new techniques which were perfected in his earlier writings. 
According to the first of these, which Dr. Freeman calls the “fog of war 
technique,” the military historian must relate only that which a given soldier 
knows at a given time. Since the man being discussed could not see on the 
other side of the hill, the historian must never judge him as if he could, or 
even relate what actually is occuring on the other side until he has com- 
pleted the picture as seen from the original point. The second involves a 
new conception of the problem of command. It maintains that this is 
always a general’s great problem, that those who command form a team 
which must work together for success, and that the coérdinating of this team 
is the commander-in-chief’s primary function. Seen in this light a general’s 
apparent mistakes or retreats may fit into a much larger pattern in which they 
can be justified or explained. The volumes Freeman writes on Washington 
will reveal a more human and lovable person than the prototype in many 
American minds, and will revivify the Washington symbol for our generation. 

That the first Virginia president, and first American demigod, was not the 
aloof and unapproachable man of marble that he has seemed to many an 
American, there can be no doubt. When the veneer which historians, poets, 
playwrights, painters, and sculptors have covered him with is removed, there 
emerges a man whose warmth, humility, and integrity make him truly the 
Cincinnatus of the West. An anecdote relating to the visit of Colonel Meade 
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to the retired Washington serves to affirm this opinion. Meade, according 
to tradition, asked Washington's step-grandson how he could identify the 
General when he met him in the fields, where Meade was riding out to meet 
him. “You will meet with an old gentleman riding alone,” Mr. Custis 
replied, “in plain drab clothes, a broad brimmed white hat, a hickory switch 
in his hand, and carrying an umbrella with a long staff, which is attached 
to his saddle bow. That is General Washington.” 

And it is that Washington which will not be forgotten as long as our nation 


endures. 


Virginians look back often at the past, and wherever they look they see 
heroes. So many of them believe explicitly in the hero theory of history that 
it could hardly be otherwise. In the Old Dominion evaluating and classify- 
ing the great and near-great of former days is considered an important ac- 
tivity. Inevitably the procedure is tied in with the cult of family which 
Douglas Southall Freeman has aptly called “a mild form of Shintoism.” 
Virginians treat their heroes not only as human beings, but as symbols; they 
are quite aware of the functional values such symbols have. They come to 
realize, perhaps without fully knowing how they reached the conclusion, 
that hero symbols satisfy their emotional and psychological needs, and reflect 
their social, racial, and political ideals. Some of them see that their heroes 
are actually important economic factors in the state today. 

They see that Pocahontas and John Smith have not only re-emphasized 
Tidewater’s glamor and antiquity, but have helped put it on a paying basis. 
The use of George Washington and Robert E. Lee as prototypes of the 
country squire has helped lure scores of outsiders into the state as gentlemen 
farmers. Handicraft and folk arts of the mountains, an area which has 
learned to make good use of the Boone legend, have brought needed dollars 
into many a destitute home. The heroes have helped enormously to expand 
the tourist business, which is now one of the chief sources of revenue for the 
State. 

Certain of the heroes we have discussed appeal more to one region, class, 
or generation of the state than the others, but there is a trait in each which 
makes him first and foremost a Virginian. This common trait is the hero's 
integrity and simplicity — a simplicity in which is harboured his strength, 
his code, and his glory. 

The critics of these men have pointed out that they have mutual weak- 
nesses as well as strengths, and lack the brilliance and imagination of other 
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paragons. Henry Adams, for example, was a classmate of Robert E. Lee's 
son Rooney at Harvard College. “The habit of command was not enough,” 
Adams wrote, “and the Virginian had little else. He was simple beyond 
analysis; so simple that even the simple New England student could not 
realize him.” 

The Virginia hero, as Washington, Smith, Boone, and Lee demonstrate, 
is in many ways simple. But he is solid; he can endure; he is a rock in ad- 
versity. He will not shine in a salon or soiree atmosphere; his writings 
will not be filled with subtleties and nouances. Yet if asked to push forward 
when others are mentally and physically exhausted, he will advance. If 
asked to risk his life by leading an inferior force or to go forward when men 
of a different mold fall back, he will charge. If saddled with a job which 
seems too big for one man, and for which he is in some ways plainly inade- 
quate, he will somehow bear the load. With quite determination and de- 
cency he will toil without complaining, and in a supreme test, die without 
faltering. Through the middle of his being runs a vein of iron, and nothing 
can wash it out. 

Virginia's heroes and symbols are not always the same as those of the Deep 
South. King Cotton, lynch law, New South, John C. Calhoun, Jeff Datis, 
Dixiecrats, and Huey Long are not leading symbols in her boundaries. The 
War between the States does and always will bind her to Dixie; but even 
that epic conflict is seen as one in which gallant Virginians drew the sword 
and (in Stonewall Jackson’s ringing words) threw away the sheath. The 
leaders in battle are thought of as Virginia, rather than Confederate, leaders.” 

The state’s symbols are deeply entrenched in the educational scheme. 
This was pointed out some years ago by an educational expert from Wis- 
consin, who made a thorough study of the state educational system in 1928 
and reported: 

Virginia education has emphasized symbolism rather than realism. . . . Pupils 


spend their time dealing with words and symbols rather than the things to which 
they relate.?’ 


Intertwined with all phases of the people’s lives, these symbols exert a 


powerful if invisible influence. Unconsciously the citizens come to take 


26In an early novel about the War Ellen Glasgow has a mountaineer say, “I didn’t see how I 
was goin’ to fire my musket, till all of a jiffy a thou pet Serge tte oy hand ond aan 
bangin’ down that hill. ‘Them folks have set thar feet on ole Virginny,’ was what I thought. 
‘They've set thar feet on ole Virginny, and they've got to take ‘em off damn quick!’” The Battle 
Ground (New York, Doubleday Pag , 1902), p. 323. 

27Michael V. O’Shea, Public Education in Virginia, A Report to the Educational Commission 
of Virginia (Richmond, State Printing Office, 1928), p. 9. 
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their heroes as exemplars and measuring sticks; the journalists, lawyers, and 
politicians (often not so unconsciously ) use them as arguments, justifications, 
and proofs. Thus heroes are a basic component of the state’s frame of mind. 

This frame of mind is built around the interdependent beliefs and values 
which make up a complete system of thought. Of course these beliefs are 
not totally unlike those of other American states; but the particular com- 
bination, and the emphasis which the elements of the combination receive, 
is uniquely Virginian. Instead of ignoring or forgetting that part of their 
culture which is distinct, Virginians seek it out diligently to display as their 
badge of superiority. Writing in a semi-humorous vein of this tendency, 
Virginius Dabney has said: 

We Virginians modestly admit our superiority to citizens of all other American 
states, just as any Southerner will readily concede that he can handle a Northerner 
without half trying, whether it be inside the squared circle, at the brass rail, or with 
derringers at ten paces.”8 


Because they have cultivated their distinctions, Virginians have developed 
within a close-knit union, where state boundaries are in many senses imagin- 
ary, what might almost be thought of as a thriving sub-culture. This is what 
T. S. Eliot must have had in mind when he said that to cross to Virginia was 
“almost as definite as to cross the English Channel.” This frame of mind, 
ultimately an expression of social situation, have gradually evolved because 
it amply justifies the existing conditions and mores. But an area’s “frame of 
mind” may do more than this: it may utilize subjective evaluations, and lead 
to an inconsistent relationship between the idea and the action. Thus Vir- 
ginians universally condemned Hitler’s racial theories, and fought whole- 
heartedly against the “master race” theory, although their own social code 
called for the segregation of a minority race within their own culture. Some 
widely-held Virginia beliefs run counter to those of the nation as a whole. 
Among them are the conviction of the superiority of rural life, the merits of 
aristocracy, leisureliness, and a chivalric notion towards women: in a nation 
which prides itself on its lack of social classes, its urbanism, its activism and 
progress, and its acceptance of woman as man’s equal. These inconsistencies 
do not cause Virginians to think of themselves as less entitled to be called 
“Americans” than those in other areas. They are more apt to think that it 
was a large crop of Virginia heroes and paragons which was responsible for 


28Virginius Dabney, “An Approach to Virginia,” Saturday Review of Literature, XXVI (Jan. 
23, 1943), p- 18. 
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the formation of the Republic, and that the true ideology of America is that 
of the state within which they were fortunate enough to be born. 

This outlook serves to hold the society together, and perpetuate the state 
traditions and pride. Such continuity in Virginia life springs not only from 
systematized thinking, but from informal thought and social pressures. Be- 
cause the Commonwealth’s continuity has been great, so has her stability; 
because her citizens have lived so much in the past, viewing her history 
much as one admires the rare art of a finer period, they have not been anxious 
to change the status quo. 

This outlook is a vital conservatizing force on the contemporary scene, 
and merely one of the corollaires of the hero theory broadly applied. This 
does not imply that the state’s outlook is static; actually, it is in a period of 
major transition. The Great Depression, two World Wars, and the con- 
tinuous threat of a third one, have raised havoc with the social attitudes 
which came down from the nineteenth century. Just how much of the old 
will be preserved by a generation for which so many things seem to be un- 
precedented and new, only the future will tell. 

In choosing their heroes, Virginians have always put a higher value on 
integrity and fortitude than they have on brilliance or profundity. “Beauty 
of conduct,” to use Virginia Moore’s phrase for this emphasis, must be con- 
spicuous in the career of anyone who would aspire to Olympus, and there has 
been such a beauty in the careers of the four men we have discussed. Twen- 
tieth century Virginians feel this as strongly as did their forebears. In the 
midst of widespread ferment and change, many of them have clung tena- 
ciously to their past, adding to the Decalogue, as James Branch Cabell puts it, 
“a very complex Eleventh Commandment concerning honor.”” They have 
depended not so much upon the search for truth as upon the softening quali- 
ty of an atmosphere, and a strong irreducible core of tradition. They have, 
and still do, love their land; they are still tightly bound together by theories 
of aristocracy, Anglophilism, biracialism, individualism, hero worship, and 
the force of a gloriously-remembered past. From these and other theories 
they have fabricated an outlook which makes possible a deep and solid 
homogeneity and loyalty. 

Ever since the days of Bacon’s Rebellion there have been those who op- 
posed certain aspects of the Virginia pattern, and the conservatism on which 
itis based. The most successful of these opponents has been Thomas Jeffer- 


23James Branch Cabell, The Rivet in Grandfather's Neck (New York, R. M. McBride, 1915), 
p. 111. 
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son, who was responsible for abolishing primogeniture and entail, and who 
envisioned a society governed by the aristoi (those with the greatest natural 
talents and ability) instead of the aristocracy. Yet he was not able to destroy 
the pattern — or win for himself a high place on the Olympus reserved for 
the Virginia heroes who believed in it. Jefferson may well be the greatest 
political theorist and intellect that Virginia has produced; he is not the hero 
most cherished by the majority of Virginians. 

A more impersonal, and perhaps more powerful, threat than that posed 
by the Jeffersonians is making itself felt in Virginia today. This is the threat 
of technology and industrialization — the threat of a new mechanized world 
where the metaphors, images, and values of ante-bellum Virginia no longer 
seem to apply. 

It is hard to avoid the feeling that Virginia has reached a point somewhat 
like that which Matthew Arnold wrote of in “Stanzas From the Grande 
Chartreuse”: 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead 
The other powerless to be born. 


The world that is dead is that of the self-sustaining planter, the sturdy, 
independent yeoman, the contented, loyal Negro. This is the world which 
forms the basis of a stereotyped notion of ante-bellum Virginia, and the 
model for such native writers as John Pendleton Kennedy, John Esten 
Cooke, Thomas Nelson Page, and Mary Johnston. Many a tourist catches 
glimpses of this world when he visits Monticello or Mount Vernon, only 
to have them quickly dispelled a few minutes later by the traffic snarls of 
Charlottesville or Washington. 

The world that seems “powerless to be born” is a mass produced, stan- 
dardized world dedicated frankly to bigness, progress, and industrialization. 
The spirit of technology, of urbanization, of equalitarianism are character- 
istics of twentieth century America. They have made great inroads in Vir 
ginia, but they have not yet been fully accepted. Many people there still 
believe whole-heartedly in the agrarian way of life, in craftsmanship, and 
in rigid class lines and segregation. These people may soon be a minority 
group in the state; but a powerful one, with a strong hold on the educational, 
religious, and political systems of the state. More important they have a strong 
grip on the imagination of many people who are not present on the scene. 

Faced with this dilemma, Virginia has attempted to turn back: to live in 
a past that incorporates the conveniences and attitudes of the present. Among 
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the results are “colonial” houses with the latest type of plumbing, countless 
restorations of historic buildings and homes, and the establishment of a 
new country gentry that depends on outside wealth for its support. If the 
incongruity of the compromise seems most apparent in such places as Wil- 
liamsburg, Charlottesville, and Middleburg, it can nevertheless be noted 
throughout the state. 

Virginia is undergoing major transitions in the present generation. Three 
important cultural movements are sweeping the state — colonialism in Tide- 
water, country squiredom in middle Virginia, and folk crafts and arts in the 
mountains. Each movement has utilized Virginia's prepossession with 
heroes. In Tidewater John Smith and Pocahontas have enjoyed a phenomin- 
al rise in popularity, despite the historical opposition discussed in an earlier 
chapter. In Piedmont those two superb horsemen and planters, Washington 
and Lee, have become prototypes for the country squire.” In Appalachia 
Daniel Boone, the unmachined, the woodlorist who even surpassed the In- 
dians, symbolizes the folk-craft spirit and attitude of the mountains. 

No one knows how Virginia will change in these years of breath-taking 
transition; but there is no indication that she intends to relinquish her hero 
theory or the cherished memories of her favorite sons. In an important 
joint session of the two houses of the Virginia Assembly held as America 
hovered on the brink of World War II, the President of the Senate gave 
an address that won the plaudits of all his associates. Before Virginia’s 
highest legislative body, Senator Henry T. Wickham acknowledged for the 
official record the state of veneration reserved for Robert E. Lee, most admired 
of state heroes. The pervading tone of the speech was religious not political: 

Now, I have heard many memorial addresses by most devout clergymen, and they, 
with the utmost reverence, likened his last words “Strike the tent” to the last words 
of the Savior upon the cross of Calvary, “It is finished” . . . No, I believe when he 
uttered those words that a vision of glory appeared before his closing eyes; a vision 
of the progress of the pilgrim. He heard a trumpet sound and lo! A troop cometh, 
and encompassed by a cloud of witnesses a veteran pilgrim essays the flood . . . 

And all the trumpets sounded for him on the other side, and soon, very soon, the 
tender feet of the saintly daughter brought her to the river’s bank, and when she 


felt the water's icy chill she trembled, and angels came down from Heaven and com- 
forted her.3! 


30[n this connection it is interesting to note that Stratford, one of the Lee ancestral homes, is now 
being run as a functioning plantation and that the land of George Washington’s brothers around 
Ransom, West Virginia, is part of a 6,000-acre estate which is managed in a way reminiscent of 
colonial plantation days. 

$!Honorable Henry T. Wickham, Address . . . , Senate Document No. 10, 1940 (Richmond, 
State Printing Office, 1940), p. 14. 
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FROM THE SOCIETY’S COLLECTIONS 


I 
A Liberian Packet 


Edited by 
Mary F. Goopwin 


Tue Colonization Society of America, founded in 1818,’ had as its goal 
the freeing and transporting to Africa of the Negroes in the United States. 
The fathers of the organization overlooked the fact that the first Negroes 
were brought to this country only thirteen years after the Englishmen settled 
at Jamestown; Africa was, therefore, as foreign to most of them as rural 
England would have been to a backwoodsman from the Ohio Valley, or to 
the French people in New Orleans. 

The managers of the Society did not propose to take the Negroes to 
Africa and turn them loose without supervision and the best provision pos- 
sible for their future welfare. They had bought from native chiefs a large 
well-watered tract of land on the Gold Coast. Here it was they planned to 
establish the colony — the only American colony ever established and main- 
tained outside the borders of the United States. 

The records of the Society testify to the methodical manner in which this 
work was done. Agents of the Society who were generally ministers of the 
gospel, had visited the site, explored its rivers, and decided upon the locations 
of the future settlements. When sufficient funds had been raised to charter 
packet boats and buy provisions to last at least a year the freed Negroes were 
sent to Liberia. Two inviolable rules were laid down! No person could be 
sent to Africa without his consent, and every one going out must have his 
papers of manumission in his own hands. The expeditions were always in 
charge of one or more missionaries. The reports of these agents during the 
colonial period of forty years are full of the details of the experiment and 
of the hardships the white men suffered in that hot climate which cost many 
of them their lives. But in the end their purposes were accomplished: Liberia 
became a republic in the family of Nations. 

The slave owners of the south, for the most part heartily endorsed the 
objectives of the Society and gave it their full support. One of the most en 


1See Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume LV, page 333, “America’s Only 
Foreign Colonial Settlement,” by Mary F. Goodwin. 
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thusiastic of these was Mrs. Ann Randolph (Meade) Page, of Clarke 
County, Virginia, wife of Matthew Page, and a sister of Bishop Meade of 
Virginia. She had always given much of her time and interest to the better- 
ment of the servants who had fallen to her care, and to the best of her ability 
had taught them the rudiments of learning and of Christianity; she earnestly 
encouraged her servants who were willing to go to Liberia. In a little volume 
entitled A Memoir of Mrs. Ann R. Page, written by her son-in-law the 
Reverend Charles W. Andrews is this significant passage: 


She deemed it important to prepare their [the negroes] minds by a series of instruc- 
tions for the great change which they were to undergo in passing from the condition 
of slaves to that of freemen. And especially did she not conceal from them the hard- 
ships they would have to encounter in a new settlement, while at the same time she 
encouraged them with the prospect of ultimate advantage to themselves and especially 
their children. 

She sent them [the servants] at three different times: the first company in the year 
1832 with every necessary supply for twelve months and a sufficiency of many articles 
for two or three years. The mechanics and others were furnished with necessary im- 
plements for their different occupations. A supply of iron was purchased for a black- 
smith from Mr. Phineas Janney of Alexandria, who, after he ascertained the purpose 
for which it was intended, generously insisted upon refunding the money. 

On the morning of the day they left, she assembled them in the family mansion 
[Annfield] where religious services were held suitable to the occasion. She then 
accompanied them eight miles on their way towards the place of embarkation, seeing 
them safely across a river at that distance, taking the children in her carriage, and 
appearing to take a peculiar pleasure in the last offices of kindness which she would 
have an opportunity of doing them. Upon the opposite shore there was a solemn and 
affectionate farewell. . . . When the news of Mrs. Page’s death (1838) reached the 
colony a number of those whom she had emancipated from slavery joined in a letter 
expressive of their sorrow for the event, of their sense of the debt of gratitude which 
they owed her and of their affection which they bore to her memory. 


After Mrs. Page’s death her daughter, Mrs. Sarah Andrews and her hus- 
band, the Reverend C. W. Andrews continued their mother’s work among 
their servants sending out those willing to go to Liberia, helping and en- 
couraging them in their homes. Mr. Andrews, an Episcopal minister and an 
agent of the Colonization Society gave of himself unstintingly to the work of 
the organization. 

In the Annual Reports of the Society we have the story of the experiment 
as told by the Society and its agents, but it is rare that letters written by the 
colonists themselves back to their old homes have been preserved. Lately 
ten such letters have come into the possession of the Virginia Historical 
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Society from the estate of the late Doctor Matthew Page Andrews, a grand- 
son of the Reverend Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Andrews to whom the letters were 
written. These letters are of great interest as well as of historical value. They 
show as nothing else could the affection the freed Negroes felt for their 
former masters, and their sense of continued dependence upon them along 
with their childlike certainty that their requests would be granted. 
According to custom the Negroes going out to Liberia adopted as their 
own the surnames of their former owners. So it was, that the Negroes from 


Annfield founded the Page family of Liberia. 

We will not try to ravel the ramifications of the family connections here, 
this task we leave to genealogists. We give the letters just as they came from 
the pens of their writers. 

Monrovia Liberia December 29** 1847. 
My dear 

Sir By these few Lines you m*y know that I am well and the Family and I do hope 
that these few lines m*y find you and the Family the same you wrote in the last that 
When we write we must write a full account of the Colony and of us in partic*lar as 
to the regard of this Colony any man can live heare that will Work and if a man is got 
money he can live all the Fault I find in this Place the things is so deare that I has to 
work to get something for me and my children to Eat and as fast as I can get a little 
money I have to take it all to Buey some Cloths for my Children to ware. Tis not me 
well marritd Tis my sister Winey she is married to a man call Mr P. Reid all that did 
use to give me any thing is Dead that is my Brother Daniel he is Dead and left 3 
children Behind 2 girls and 1 Boy I suppose you know my son Daniel he is living 
with Mr Reid the man that married my sisster But I beg you if you Please to send my 
money Please to take the money and Buey some goods for me and put them in a Box 
and send them to me if you Please mrs Saley if you Please for I am in want of it to 
get me a house Built I am living in a Tach Hut? for the want of money to get a Hous 
made for me and my mother to live in Please to send the money or goods as the 
Fowlings® articles 


Tobacco 
Cloth & Flower & meat 
Powder & gune and nail 
Your 
obe4nt servent 
M® Sarrah Peggue Potter 
Andrews 


2“A Tach hut” was of native construction of split bamboo poles driven in the ground close 
er, with mud or vegetation on the outside, and a thatched roof of palm leaves. 
“Fowlings” obviously following is meant. Many words in these letters were evidently s0 
slurred in their pronunciation that the writer had to guess as to the spelling which in many cases 
was phonetic. To get the meaning of the word from what is written one has to read quickly the 


sentence, and the meaning becomes clear. 
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[Immediately following the preceding letter, and beginning on same page, is this 
letter. ] 


Mrs. Sarrah Andrews 


I nearly* write you these few lines to let you know that I am going to school I wrote 
this letter for my mother miss Sarrah | Beg you if you Please madm to send me some 
Books 

smiths geography° 
” Arithmatic 
grammar 
and some slate Pencils and a slate and some Pens and paper and Ink Please to send 
me some Books of all Kinds if you Please mrs Sarrah I Beg you if you Please to send 
me a set of shoemakers Toules if you Please madm Mrs. Sarrah | Beg you if you Please 
madm to send me some Cloths such as you Please to Please to send me some leather 
I want to help my mother and grand mother all 1 can Please madm to send the Toules 
if nothing Else give my Respects to mr. Andrews and the children and to you my 
Respects give my Respects to all White & Black 


” 


Yours 
obeent servent 
Daniel W Nelson the son of 
Peggue Potter 


Mrs S Andrews this is my own writing 
[The two letters on one sheet. Addressed outside] 
Mr. C. W. Andrews 
Alexandria Virginia 
To the Care of 
Rev R. R. Gurley® Washing[ton]. 


4Nearly here is meant for merely. See note 3. 

5In Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, Lippincott & Co., 1871, Vol. II:2154, is this item: “Smith, 
Rosewell C., Born Franklin Co., Conn., 1797. Wrote several books on Grammar, Geography and 
Arithmetic.” These may have been the books referred to. In the edition of 1870 of the Grammar 
is this sentence: “Smith’s Grammar was published many years before [this edition]. During all 
this time it has received general approval from ers and friends of education in all parts 
of the United States.” At the time of writing of these letters most of the tutors in Virginia came 
from New England and brought their text books with them. 

Rev. R. R. Gurley was for many years the faithful representative of the Colonization Society. 
He made numerous trips to Africa, and it was he who originated the name Limgnia. See: E 
pedia Britannica Cx ath Edition), Vol. 13, p. 1003. 

7Edina was a small town at the mouth of the St. John River. Across the mouth of the river was 
the more prosperous town of Bassa Cove. Edina was considered more “healthy, the land is sandy, 
as fine coffee is raised there as in Liberia. Coffee thrives in any part of the land.” (35th Annual 
Report American Colonization Society, 1850). Basa Cove was settled first by about 100 servants 
sent over under the will of Doctor Hawes of Rappahannock County, Virginia. When one con- 
siders that a healthy slave in his prime brought from $250 to $400 in open market, one realizes 
the financial loss such an act entailed. 
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Edina’ April 224 1849 
Mr. Charles W. Andrews 


Be Deared® friend, another opportunity, faces me and I must with anxiety, make 
good use of the same as it is not always that we meet with opportunity to write to you: 
sir I hope these few lines shall find you, and family, in no other but a good state and 
enjoyment of health, — all of us are well but uncle John’s wife, is not long since de- 
livered; of a child, she is poorly we are well today, but we do not know what younger 
days, may bring us. I received your letter that came with uncle John’s, and was glad 
to hear from you in so long a time. We also received the books,® which you sent. Those 
that were in the box & a packet of some very interesting readers: the books contained 
those that were in the packet, are of different kinds therefore it would take no small 
space of time, to write their different names down: They were Divided as you requested 
uncle John, to do in the letter you wrote him, and we do severally, and jointly send our 
thanks to you for your bountiful kindness to us all, uncle Robert, father, uncle John, 
Peter & myself were all Present when the books were distributed. John Page Junior, 
uncle Robert's eldest son of those he has now (I.E. by his second wife) & Thomas 
Parker, my youngest brother, of Mother's Children, were not present when the books 
were divided, but they all got books: as regards Alfred, uncle R.’s eldest son, I suppose 
you know that he died long since. In your letter you mention’d something of Peter: 
he is yet alive & is a member, of the Baptist Church. He wrote you last year long be- 
fore I did by Mr. Clarke; a missionary with whom I lived and of whom I obtained the 
little education I have: but I suppose it was transmitted into different hands and you 
did not get it as it will happen sometimes. But before I close my letter I beg your 
patience a little while. After the President's’? arival from France &c. or before his 
departure, he determined to stop the slave dealers from cruising our coast: after his 
return we were all commanded to get ourselves, in order, for the war, as we had to 
contend against an african tribe, called the New Cesters’ tribe, the war was declared 
in march, and on the 5* of march we shipped, on board, a vessel from Monrovia: that 
came for us: the next morning viz. wednesday morning; which was the 6 of march, 
the frenchs’ steamer, hove in sight, this was sent to our asstance; we took our departure 
for young Cess, (as the place where the spaniards, resided is called,) we reached there 
the same day evening, on the 7*, our war, as I may attempt to call it commenced, the 
natives, seeing that we were about to land soon began to burn their towns along the 


7For footnote 7 see page 75. 

8“Be Deared”: beloved or endeared? 

9It is safe to surmise that some sort of grammar, or “Polite Letter Writer” was among the books 
received. There is much in this letter that seems to have been copied from some example of correct 


writing. 
This letter was written after the independence of Liberia had been recognized. Her first 
resident, Joseph Roberts, was born in Petersburg, Virginia. He had been on a visit to France. 
Through his efforts the organized slave trade in Liberia was largely mppee, except for sporadic 
forays into the hinterland conducted mostly by the Spanish =e who had grown rich on this 


nefarious business for generations. The Cess, or Sester Tribe of Africans lived in the southern 
most part of Liberia and were the last tribe to be subdued by the government. There has, perhaps, 
never been a more ingenious history written of a “war” than this which Solomon Page sent to 
Mr. Andrews at “Shepherds Field.” The name should have been Shepherdstown, where Mr. 
Andrews lived. 
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sea side for fear that we might get shelter during the war, but all this did not discourage 
us, for we intended to land & fight: but to cut the history short a bumb shell was fired 
from board the steamer amongst the savages: I am not able to tell you how many were 
killed of the savages, but while landinding they fired on us one or two of our people 
were wounded but not fatally, they soon recovered one of the natives was shot dead by 
one of our riflemen: I am sorry I have not room to give you the whole history of our 
war: after remaining here where we landed at first it became necessary for us to go to 
the spaniard’s residence: but in order to get there we must cross a river on the oposite 
side of which is a very steep hill, covered with a dense forest: on this hill there one of 
the spaniards, by some means had conveyed an old cannon, which he intended to fire 
in the midst of us while crossing the river: but a day before we crossed a Frenchman 
of board the steamer had visited the place where we camped which enabled him to 
view this place on the oposite side where they were accustomed to appear in great 
flocks I may say he goes on board measures the distance and hurled a bumb shell, in the 
crowd this threw a dread on them something they never saw or heard of before which 
they deemed supernatural and with dread they fled: time would fail me to give you 
a complete History therefore I stop here. — 5 murderers were hung & one of our own 
citizens for shooting another at about 7 o’clock P. M. 4 natives of africa for killing an 
american on an Island up the St. John river, commonly called the Factory Island. For 
fear of wearying you with my ingrammatical speaking: I must cease here. — Sir with 
Respect, I have the honor to remain your, 
humble & ob’t. servant 
Solomon S. Page, 
Edina 


Please let me know what S stand for in my name 
The number that was killed by the bumb shell I am not able to tell you now. 
[Addressed] 
To 
Mr. Charles W. Andrews 
Shepherd Field Va. 
United States 
Care of Mr. Hall 


[Neither place nor date given; but from context it would appear that this letter 
should follow Solomon Page’s letter of April 22, 1849. Editor.] 


Dr. 

Mr. Andrews, dear Sir, I have not very much more to say relative to the short war at 
New Cess, after our arrival at trade town according to the Promise before made by the 
King of trade town, he fulfilled his Promise by sending the slaves they were all chained 
around their necks, they came marching in trade town in a long row: all had chains 
around their necks. They were shipped on board the vessel, but they were unchained, 
& it appeared that they were very glad that they were Providentialy relieved from the 
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slaver's tyranny. We shipped on board and came toward home in order that we might 
get to this Wei's!! town, (the same fellow that arrested the new cess spaniard, out the 
hands of Joseph West,) we came & took up the line of march to this wei’s town: we 
did not reach his town the same day we started, but slept at * town whose king’s name 
(was) is Duaga, (the two letters a in this man’s name are sounded as a in farther, g 
hard) he went to this king, telling him, we demaned the Spaniard; but the Saucy 
fellow would not listen to this king's counsil, — put a great many of his warriors in 
ambush: to wait our coming, the which we were informed of, but we were well pre- 
pared for any attack. The next day we took up the line of march to this fellow’s town; 
we were attacked not far from his town, by some of his troops, but though in very 
thick bushes, we rallied up, as brave Soldiers; soon took Possession of his town, — but 
oh! I have not told you the funnyest of it yet: it appears that satan will find mischief for 
idle hands to do; some meddle Some person it appears, was oblige to trouble a bee 
hive, that was in the Toun, we were guarding the town: while the general, & captains, 
were holding a council to determin what to do when suddenly there come out a per- 
son, (one of our Soldiers) brushing his head, face, & neck blowing for life; the bees 
soon found us out & come to us in swarms, in our faces, heads, & the whole of our 
bodies, — we paid the greatest reverence to those bees that day; for they made us bow 
while some were Praying, others hollowing for their Captains, to come & deliver them 
from the hand of the enemy viz. the bees. After Council was over we set the town on 
fire and we took up the line of March. The fellows did attempt to fight us while com- 
ing back, and they fired on us, but we could not get to take a deadly aim at one of them, 
but none of us got shot save a Congo* man. We came safely to Duaga’s town, ere 
we came in town before the same fellow (we had) who had fought us sent a white 
color as an emblem of submission ackno“ledging himself conquered, — and that he 
would send the Spaniard, the next day, which he done accordingly. The next day 
we took up the Line of march for home: about the 25* or 26" we were dismissed thus 
ends our war which lasted nearly one month. 
Sir your Most Ob’d. Servant, 
Solomon S. Page 


*The Congo was shot while going to the town. 


Father, uncle John, Peter, & myself went to the war but none of us got shot we were 
successful during the war something which I did not expect or anticipat before we 
went. Truly it would have been a dreadful time on our behalf had the enemy come 
on us during the time of the bees: for our attention was called from watching for the 
enemy and directed to the bees. I lay prostrate on the ground; I did not fight them 
neither did they trouble me much. Sir if my words and sentences in any parts of my 
letters are erroneous you must really make some allowances for me, as I am semi 


educated and hardly so. 
Yours Respectfully, 
Solomon S. Page 


11A wei was a lesser official in the tribal order. 
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[Addressed] 
Mr. Charles W. Andrews 
Shepherdfield 
Va 
united states 
Care of Mr. Hall Baltimore 


Edina, Grand Bassa County Republic of Liberia 
May the 5* 1849 
Dear Sir, — 

As an opportunity favorable to writing you presents itself!? — I embrace it in address- 
ing you with a few lines. As it regards the health of my family and myself —I have 
not much cause to complain, we are as far as can be reasonably expected, getting on 
very well — as it regards our occupation in life it is as follows — I keep my blacksmith’s 
tools in occupation so far as I have a run of work — at the same time I endeavour to 
keep up a small farm, as it regards the farming part of my accupation, I might perhaps 
carry it on more extensively had I capitol to carry it into effect. 

I send you by the Liberia Packet!’ one Box containing seventy three pounds of 
Liberia coffee. Marked with the initials of your name Charles W. Andrews — The 
coffee I send is altogether of my own raising — I would be happy if you could contrive 
to send my mother say about four pounds of coffee — wish I would like her to have 
more especially as it is of my own raising. 

I would be very happy should you find it convenient so to do though I must con- 
fess 1 am some what delicate in making such proposal — however | proceed — you are 
aware that in this country we do not raise anything like wheat — consequently such 
articles must always be imported here — therefore if you can as I mentioned above 
make it convenient — I would be glad if you send me by the return of the Packet a 
little flour, some Molasses a small flitch of Bacon'* — and such other little trifles as you 
may find convenient to send — in asking this favour of you it is not in return for the 
coffee — but the fact is I would be glad receive the articles 1 mentioned and if coffee 
& arrowroot are receivable I would endeavor to make some returns to you in that line — 

And provided I do not tax your patience I would be glad if you would send me a 
few yards of Alipacaca'® for Ladies dress — and as 1 am now commencing a new build- 
ing — you will please to send me a half keg of 104 nails and a half keg of 44 nails and 
I will endeavour to make some returns — 

I would be glad to learn our true ages as somehow we have lost the acct please send 
us the acct — 

12Robert Page, the writer of this letter, was also familiar with some guide to letter writing; he 
seems to have recollected im y whole sentences from some erudite writer. 

13A packet was purch by the American Colonization Society and named Lrseria. Other 

ve had the interests of their passengers at heart. 
ne salted cured strip from the side of a hog.” (Webster's Collegiate 
suits as well as for women’s 
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But for the spiritual part — residing out here as we do we have every means of wor- 
shipping god after the dictates of our own consciences — for which we thank the great 
creator of all good —I trust you are still pressing onward in the good old way. It is 
my endeavor so to live as I shall be enabled to rise glorious in the coming day — 

My family are all in a thriving state, my wife whom I married in this County en- 
joys her health — we have five Children — one of them a fine boy — three of them at- 
tends school regularly, two of them can read pasages in the Bible —. Now in closing 
Receive my best respects together with those of my family — The children all join me 
in love to their Grandmother whom they have never seen — Give our love and respects 
to your family and all enquiriny friends, 

Hoping you enjoy your health 

I Remain yrs in Christ 

Robert M. Page 
To Cha’ W. Andrews 
[Addressed] 
Rev'd Charles W. Andrews 
Shepherds Town 
Virginia 


Pr Barque 
Liberia Packet 


via, Baltimore 


Bassa Cove 
May ¢ 7, 1849 


Dear Sir by this you may learn that I am well hoping these may find you enjoying the 
same as it leaves me and all of my fathers family Dear sir their is none of my father 
family alive that came to Liberia. except it is me I am the only one that is alive of Mr. 
Roberts Page family or only one of my fathers children alive 1 would have written be- 
fore now but I did not know where to direct my letters to but as I have seen letters 
frequently that came from where you was at their fore!® this is my entention for trying 
to write you a few lines Father carries on his farming business as usual and also his 
blacksmith trade!’ but very hard getting on sometimes he has a great large coffee 
farm which he can scarcily sell his produce which he raises on his farm if he could only 
contrive away to send it to you he would be very glad which I expect he will send you 
a bushel of coffee or so now their might be a great deal raised on his farm if he only 
had a little encouragement or a little money such as common trade goods which I ex- 
pect he will write for in his letter. I would be glad to plague you a little myself to see 
if you woulden send me out some trade goods so as I can buy just what you would 
wish if coffee ginger arriroot and dried peper would answer or palm oil either Just 
what you wish I am partly doing business now for myself at the present time I will 
name such goods as will sell well in liberia such as good tobacco and calico and good 
16“Their fore”: therefore. 


17It would seem that the writer of this letter, John M. Page, was the man for whom the supply 
of iron was purchased from Mr. Janney in Alexandria. See Introductory note. 
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prints and pantaloons stuff and white shirting shoes stocking and a good many other 
articles as I could mention. I am following doing buisness in stores part of my time 
and the other time I am working in the farm when I have no business to do if you 
should send me an anything you must direct it to a place called Bassa Cove this where 
I does my buisness at but my father he lives at a place called Edina which is about a 

uarter of a mile apart all one county I wish you would tell grandmother howdy for 
me and all of my relation them as I dont know tell them I wish they would send me 
something as a token from them and I will do the same when convieniet I hope to 
hear from them all when the La Packet return for Liberia again I hope you will not 
fail in sending me what I request of me I left out some main article flour, pork mackrells 
and all other provisions sugar molasses good prints calico Tobacco such as men ware 
and good finery for woman & also do I besseeh and and beg you kindly please to send 
these articles that are mention in my letter if you do I will be a thousand times thank- 
full to you about them Father is married and has five children I would mention a great 
deal more but time will not admit I wish you would send me some good books to read 
and if you send anything please to distinguish our names from one another if you 
write to him (incle John) please put Scenier in his name and in my name junior you 
will please to answer my letter if you dont send anything so I may hear from you all I 
am Mr. Robert Page son John M. Page that written this letter this is some of my hand 
writting it is not so good but will answer I suppose so as to let you all know that I am 
yet alive I must Now come to a Close by saying I am your dear affectionate friend 


John M. Page 


[Addressed ] 
To 
Mr. Charles W. Andress 
Shepherdstown 
Baltimore 
in the care of 
Capt. Goodmanson 
L. Packet 


Edina Grand Bassa County 
Oct 28. 1849 


Dear sir by this you may learn that I am well and all my family except my son John 
he is not as well as can be expected hopeing you and yours are quite well I receive your 
letter By the Packet and was very glad to hear from you all espesally from my mother 
and my other acquaintances, who lived at annfield My occupation is farming and tend- 
ing to my Blacksmith trade I have now growing and bearing one thousand coffee trees 
and arriroot also we have not got any to send by this the Packet this time but will have 
some ready against her return as one of our citizens expect to come in the next packet 


I shall send my produce by him and shall communicate to you at the same time Dear 
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sir you will be please to try and obtain me a family Medical Book on tom soiugn'® 
please to put my name in it Dr. sir if you should send us anything again please to put 
it on the bile of Laden I mention this Because the nails you sent me I did not obtain 
them neither the carpenter tools you sent. Bro John we got the Books and was very 
thankfull to you for them for the Life of Revd. John Newton Doddridge Rise and 
Progress Life of solomon City couson' and indeed they all are good Books you cannot 
intrude on us by sending us Books. give my Love to all the enquiring friends espesally 
your wife and all her children my love particular to my dear mother and all my Brothers 
and sisters also you must excuse the bad writting my son John wrote it he is not so well 
at the Present time But acquire of you to send him some good Books such as an Family 
medical Book on Tom sowign” as it seem to be more usefull than real doctor medicine 
I written to you Before By the Packet, send and all of the Books that are concern in the 
Tom Sowign I wishes to make it my Practical study 

Please to put my name in them this is the way you must write my name in them 
John junior Page. 

Yours Trully Frend 


Robert M. Page 


[The text of the letter shows that John Page wrote it for his father Robert. John first 
signed it, “John Junior Page,” his signature being crossed out and the letter then signed 
“Robert M. Page” — Editor.] 


[ Addressed ] 
To 
Mr Charles W Andres 
Shepherdstown 
By Liberia 
Packet 
in the care of Mr. W™ Argurlay 


18“tom soiugn.” This was a popular quack medical school of that day. Dr. Wyndham B. 
Blanton, in his Medicine in Virginia is the 19th Century, pp. 193-6, says: “Samuel Thomson, a 
New Hampshire blacksmith and advocate of ‘Botanic medicine’ in 1822 published a book known 
as ‘The New Guide to Health.’ His ‘system’ which became generally known as Thomsonianism, 
was patented and sold for $20. per family. It taught that all diseases are the effect of one general 
cause and can be removed by one — remedy. . . . In August 1836 the Ricamonp Thom- 
sonian Infirmary advertised in the Enquirer, offering Thomsonian books and medicines for sale. 
. . . A survey in 1847 showed about 31 Thomsonian practitioners in the State.” Doctor Blanton 
further states that a Thomsonian hospital was opened in Richmond. Robert M. Page, the writer 
of this letter may have heard the subject discussed at his master’s home before he came to Liberia. 
He evidently concluded that the use of herbs was an easy way to combat the native witch doctors. 

19These titles were written from memory and a faulty one at that. Among the books listed by 
an agent of the Society at a later date — found on the shelves of some of the Liberians — were The 
Life of Rev. John Newton and books by Doddridge. As far as we can ascertain the books here 
mentioned were: The Life of Rev. John Newton, Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the Life of the Soul and City Cousins, a story of some obnoxious city children who visited their 
country eons. This was quite a popular book and was found in many libraries. 

20See note 18. 
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“Edina My — 1849 
Revd: 

Mr: Andrews; dear sir, as this letter leaves me not in a good state of health, I hope it 
will find you in a better state, both you and your family. Excepting me my family is 
enjoying good health, sir the books you sent us came safely to hand so each one of us 
have our respective number among them are some very valuable readers; I do sincerely 
thank you for your kindness to us; | suppose you have heard of the number of children 
I have by my second wife, they are three in number, two boys and a girl; sir 1 am very 
sorry I have no curiosities to send you. My Present occupation for a live-lihood is farm- 
ing on which I raise many Potatoes and casavos &c. have found it to be the shoest 
foundation for support. Peter and Solomon does not stay with me altogether now; but 
are employed as assistant school teachers in children Schools, but help me along. Peter 
belongs to the Baptist Church. I hope I shall be able to send you some-thing (but) 
by the next Packet, the which | have not ready to send now; — Sir Previous to my 
arrival in Liberia, I was in church when suddenly the thieves came and broke on me — 
took nearly all 1 owned my children were then very small and could do but little to 
help without doubt methinks I can anticipate your idea that 1 have been in Liberia 
so long a time and just thought to mention about this if so to this I will respond that I 
have written to you several times but received no answer — whether you received them 
or not I cannot tell you knows best. As I have said I Prefere farming to any-other 
occupation but from my Present anticipation of health methinks I shall not be able to 
follow it regulorly, as health is decling & I have a complaint in the hyp which I had 
before I left America in consequence of being thrown by a horse. But all this I think 
is my farther’s good will For though after many tribulations here below I expect to 
reign in heaven with Christ my advocate on high therefore if we should not be per- 
mitted to see each other in this mortal fleash Pray that we will above where Parting 
shall be no more. Remember me to Mrs. Andrews tell her to Pray for me that we all 
may meet above. As regards my Present wife I have the honor to say that she has faith- 
fully discharged the ofic Mother to my first wife’s children they all live peacefully to- 
gether as children ought to live: and she does act a good part to them now. that she is 
quite an industrious woman she Performs all the duties relative to house keeping makes 
all the clothes in the family required of her and I am in hopis a good Christian too 
belonging to the same church that I belong to viz. the Baptist church. Cousin Sarah 
is now a widow with two children of her first husband. She was Married a second 
time — had a daughter by her second husband not being three years old was taken with 
a disease and soon died the Father not long surviving his Daughter died also — died 
in april 1849 leaving cousin Sarah behind Friend with these lines I close by bidding 


you fare well. 
Yours Truly, 


Thomas M. Page 


Remember me to Mrs. Christian Black Bond,*! as I have lately heard from her. 


21The Christian Blackburns were a well-known family in Winchester, Virginia, and were much 
interested in the church and her missions. 
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[Addressed ] 
Revd. Mr. Charles W. andrews, 


Shepherdstown Va: 
US: 


[The above letter was kindly supplied by Everard K. Meade, of “Edgewood,” Boyce, 
Virginia, from papers given to him by Miss Sally Page Andrews and is the only letter 
from any of the “Annfield” slaves colonized in Liberia found among the papers given 
to him by Miss Andrews. It is with Mr. Meade’s consent that we are publishing this 
letter here. Editor.] 


Edina July 27th 1854 
Rev. Charles W. Andrews 
Sir 
As the opportunity affords Itself I embrace it by tending to You these few lines wich 
I hope will find you and family in a perfic state of Celubrity as they leaves me and 
family, | am truely and heartily Glad to have the privelige of Receaving a Letter from 
you one who I know to be my friend it affords me unspeakable joy to hear from your 
family wich I hope soon to see. I Received your kind and affecting letter which was 
surtainly a treet to me and my family Your proposials were red and under mature 
deliberation I have concluded to except your proposials, and if the lord Spares my 
life to behold next year the year of our Lord 1855 I will See Your face and the face 
of my beloved mother and after wich I beleave I can say as Simeon of old Lord thy 
Servant has behold thy salvation now lettest thou that Servant depart in peace I will 
try to arrange my business so as to leave for the U.S. in May if I am bound to make 
Some Sacrifice for I would like to spend the whole summer with you If my life is 
spared. No more at present but I remain Yours till Death 
John M. Page, Senr. 


[Then immediately follows on the same sheet of paper] 


Mrs. S. W. Andrews 
Dear madam 

I am allmost at a loss to find words of Language to express my gratification for Re- 
ceiveing a few lines from you one who I must ever hold in remembrance not only for 
kindness manifested but the intrus and care the councels gavin me from you in your 
Dining room at anfield,”* I am deturmin to see your face next Year if the lord spares, 
my life and I am in good health for such is my angziety to see you and my mother, that 
my deturmination is to see you in June or July next. My wife joins in regard to you 
whose name is Malinda Page your son mathew is as fresh in my mine as he were when 
he ware a very small lad when I used to nurce Him, Now a few words to my dear be- 


loved mother, Dear mother 


22The writer of this letter, one of the older men, seems to have forgotten that it was Mrs. An- 
drews’ mother, Mrs. Page, who held those meetings in her dining room at “Annfield.” See Intro- 


ductory note. 
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Your advice is in my breast as fresh as they were when gavin to me I am Happy to 
hear from you and pray that God will spare you to behold my face once more mother 
I Beleave if I follow your Your advice during the days of my life in death it will be well 
with me 
Brother Thomas is not well But his family is quite well Peter and Solomon is quite 
well when I heard from them last Brother Robert and family is quite well, Yesterday 
I enjoid myself quite well celebrating the anniversary of Liberia’s Independence No 
more at present But I remain Yours most Respectfully 


John M Page Senr 
[ Addressed ] 
Rev 
Charles W. Andrews 
Shepherdstown 
Virginia Edina Grand Bassa 
County Liberia 


April ist 1855 
Mr. C. W. Andrews 


Your polite interesting and much esteemed favior of March 1oth 1854 was duly re- 
cieved, and you, may rest, assured that a letter from one whom I so highly esteemed, 
was perused,” with peculiar pleasure I highly appreciate, the liberal, proposal, of, 
refunding my passage expensis after my arrival in the united States, which amount 
total must Cost, some $60.00 dollars — : but as my intention and desire is to carry with 
me, a few, of our african productions some for your amusement, & some, for your con- 
sumation which when purchased I am aware, would, Consume, the money which I 
necessaryly am compelled to devote to passage expensis &c. 

I beg, to request, that you will either verbally or by written Communication with, 
Mr. George Hall** or father, effect a understanding in my favior, in order that I might 
be privileged from, liquidating said expensis untill my arrival in the U States, as 
regards our family generally, they are tolerable, notwithstanding we as a family enjoy 
blessings innumerable from our Heavenly father, yet we are, like all other, human 
creatures subject, to a higher Authority, & as a family we have been, greatly, afflicted,, 
yes bereaved of a friend, a christian a husband, and to me a affectunate bro. namely 
bro Thomas, who with christianlike, resignation gave his spirit to the god who, infused, 
it Please Remember my compliments to my dear Mother and I hope she is well, also 
remember me kindly, to Uncle Joseph, and my brothers, and my sister, Nancy & Mar- 
garett and their children, feeling desirous to say a few words to Mrs. Andrews in this 
your letter permit me to close by saying I am yours with endearing respect, 


Jno. M. Page 


23John Page’s amanuensis had become comma-conscious; also he had read enough to put in his 
own language the content of whole paragraphs with which his imperfect memory supplied him. 

24The Reverend Mr. Hall was the agent for Maryland emigrants from rem. He labored 
long and faithfully for their good and for the advancement of the Society in this country. His 
son seems to have helped him in this work. The records show that most of the Negroes who came 
back to the United States were only too glad to return to Liberia where they could take their 
places as citizens of importance. 
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[Then immediately follows on the same sheet] 
Mrs 


S W Andrews 
Dear Madam, the few, but, interesting lines addressed me, in Mr. Andrews letter, 


was of course recieved, & read with deligent attention, I am glad that you cunce® so 
kind a feeling of interest for our prosperity in this & in the world to come, & I am also 
glad that the desires of your dear, mother have so mysteriously been, accomplished I 
hope your son, Matthew, will improve himself take hold of golden minutes as they fly, 
and thereby prepare himself for future usefullness in this world, and dying leave abun- 
dant testimony that he was not, be reared, in a christian Country for naught, but have 
so improved the talents granted him that, he can enter into a world of rest, Please re- 
member me kindly to little Coatney Bird?® & her sister — as I have written to Mt An- 
drews fully, in refference to my coming to America, I cannot, write you, anything much 
until I recieve his answer, my wife and little daughter who is now, nearly 5 years old, 
joins in respect to you 

Liberia Our glorious asylum, is still, under the wise and judicious protection of a god 
moving slowly, yet surely, in wealth,, & prosperity may the god who promises to be a 
god of nations provided the, obey and serve him. weave?’ and continually retain around 
us his strong & impregnable shield: is my prayer, the Episcopal Church, or Missi[on] 
has erected a school in our County under the Superintending care of Rev J. Rambo,”8 
who has lately came from Palmas 

I am dear madam with endearing respects your friend, &c, 


Jno, M. Page 


[Addressed] 
Rev, 
Charles W. Andrews 
Shepherd Town 
Virginia 
USA 


[Neither place nor date given — cir. 1850]”° 


My dear Young friends John, Peter, and Solomon. 
Within the last year a letter has been received from each of you; and as I have never 


written to any one of you, I will now address you all three together — you do not know 
how much gratified I am to hear such good accounts of you & to know that you are all 


25“Cunce”: Conceived? 

26Mrs. Andrews’ only sister, Mary Frances Page, married John Byrd. She died leaving one 
child, a daughter. This “Coatney Byrd” may have been that child. Of course the name should 
be Courtney. (See Mrs. Andrews’ letter following.) See also Page, The Page Family in Virginia 
(New York, 1883, page 128). 

27“Weave,” We've or we have. 

28The Reverend Mr. Rambo (also referred to by Mrs. Page in her letter which follows) was 
a missionary of the Episcopal Church to Liberia. 

291t is most fortunate that we can add to the foregoing letters a copy of one written by Mrs. 
Andrews to three of the former servants from Annfield. The lack of a patronizing tone, the sincere 
friendship and interest portrays Mrs. Andrews as the genuine friend - correspondents took her 
to be. 
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trying to get a good education, and especially that Peter has become pious — for I 
loved you & your Parents before you — your Mothers were my playmates when a child, 
and my kind and affectionate friends always. I remember well the countenance of each 
one of you and how much delight I used to take in your little ways and words when you 
were little children. You very naturally wish to know your birthdays. Peter was born 
on Christmas day 1826. I am very sure. John and Sol early in 1828. I think Sol in 
April — but John I cannot certainly remember when — there was | think very little 
difference between him and his brother Alfred who was born the Spring of 1827 — Al- 
fred was a sweet little boy and I trust he is now in Heaven with his dear Mother, and 
my Mother who loved you all so well. I often think how delighted my mother would 
be now to hear of the great prosperity of Liberia & especially of those whom she sent 
there. She was often told how foolish it was to send you all there that you could come 
to no good — but she always answered that she trusted in the promise of God in the 
Bible that “Ethiopia should soon stretch out her hands unto God”*® — and now we see 
that her trust was not in vain. You are now citizens of a free & independent nation — 
with a government like that of the United States which is proved to be the best in the 
world. I trust you will all confer honour on the name you bear — it is a very honourable 
name in this country & I hope it will prove so in Liberia.*! I hope Sol that you will be 
able to complete a good education as you seem so earnestly to wish for it. I shall hope 
to hear often from each of you & to hear just what you are doing from time to time & I 
will endeavour to write to you. My health is very delicate so that I do not write very 
often. You must give my love to y’r Fathers & tell them that I remember them with 
most affectionate interest and shall always continue to do so. Aunt Milly who lives 
with us often talks most lovingly of you all; especially her little Peter. Her health is 
pretty good and she looks fat & well though often complaining. Uncle Joe is tolerably 
well. 

I wish you would enquire for Mt Rambo a missionary who went lately to Africa — 
he was here a day or two in the winter I did not see him being confined to my room by 
sickness — but he can tell you all about the family —I hope to send you some books 
from time to time as I am able — but I find that you do not get things by private op- 
portunities — so I shall go by the Directions in your letters where to direct — You do 
not know my children — so I will only tell you that my son Matthew is at a good school 
where he learns well and writes most affectionate letters home — he is 14 years old — 
Anne Randolph Page called after her grandmama is eleven & goes to school to a Lady in 
the village — Eliza the youngest I teach myself. M* Andrews is well. 

I must now close my letter — Hoping to hear from you soon 


I remain yr affectionate friend 
Sarah W. Andrews 
PS 


30This was a favorite verse quoted often to confound the enemies of the Colonization Society. 
— in those days denoted the whole of Africa, at least all the continent inhabited by black 


SI The last delegate from Liberia to the League of Nations was a Mr. Page. 
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One of my Sister’s children — the youngest — died last summer with Typhoid fever 
— the other*? is at school in Alexandria according to her Mother's directions she & 
Matthew will both come home in the vacation — I mention them for y'r Father's infor- 
mation — as they knew the children. 

I thought I should write to yr. Uncle Jack by the same opportunity but find I cannot 
— Tell him his Mother & brothers & Sisters are well. If any of you w’d like a religious 
newspaper published in Alexandria® let me know & I will send it either by mail or in a 
box with other things as you like. 

[Addressed] 

Peter M. Page 
Edina 

32See Note 26, 

33The Southern Churchman at that time was published in Alexandria. It was the only Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church paper published in the South. 


II 


LETTERS OF 
JAMES MERCER TO JOHN FRANCIS MERCER 


Edited by 


Joun JENNINGsS* 


Tue following letters written by James Mercer (1736-1793) to his half- 
brother John Francis Mercer (1759-1821.) were presented to the Society 
together with other Mercer family papers by Mrs. William R. Mercer of 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, in 1939. The two Mercers were the sons of 
John Mercer (1704-1768) of Marlborough, Stafford county, Virginia, who 
had emigrated to the colony from Ireland in 1720. John Mercer was an 
eminent lawyer; served as secretary to the Ohio Company; was the author 
of the well-known Abridgement of All the Public Acts of Assembly of 
Virginia (Williamsburg, 1737), and upon his death left one of the finest 
libraries in the colony. He was married twice, his first wife being Catharine 
Mason, the daughter of George and Elizabeth (Waugh) Mason of Stafford 
county and aunt of the distinguished Revolutionary patriot George Mason 
(1725-1792) of Gunston Hall. By this marriage John Mercer was the 
father of the writer of these letters, James Mercer (1736-1793,) of Freder- 
icksburg, and of several other children, including the unfortunate George 
Mercer (1733-1784), who rendered distinguished service in the French 
and Indian Wars, but whose experience as stamp distributor for the colonies 
of Virginia and Maryland was dismal and unhappy, and whose habitual 
financial embarrassments were the bane of his brothers’ existence; and of 
Sarah Ann Mason Mercer (b. 1738), who married Samuel Selden (b. 1725) 
of Salvington, Stafford county. John Mercer of Marlborough took as his 
second wife Ann Roy (d. 1770), the daughter of Mungo and Eleanor (?) 
Roy of Essex county. By this union he was the father of John Francis 
Mercer (1759-1821), to whom the present letters were addressed; of Robert 
Mercer (1764-1800), whose carefree habits were a constant source of 
worry and complaint for his half-brother James; of Grace Fenton Mercer 
(1752-1814), who married Muscoe Garnett; of Maria Mercer (b. 1761), 
who married Richard Brooke; of Anna Mercer (b. 1769), who married 


*In editing these letters, minor changes only in punctuation and capitalization have been made 
in order to clarify and simplify the presentation. The editor is indebted to Mrs. Catherine E. 
Underwood and Miss Sallie W. Shore of the Society's staff for their good assistance in transcribing 


the original manuscripts. 
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Benjamin Harrison, junior, and of other issue, none of whom are men- 
tioned in the present communications. 

James Mercer, the author of the letters, was educated at the college of 
William and Mary, and became one of the foremost men of his day in 
Virginia. He served in the French and Indian War; was a member of the 
house of burgesses from 1762 until 1776; played a prominent role in the 
revolutionary conventions of 1774, 1775 and 1776; was an active partici- 
pant in drafting a declaration of rights and a new plan of government for 
Virginia in 1776; was elected to the continental congress in 1779 and 
in the same year was appointed to the general court of Virginia; succeeded 
John Blair as one of the five judges of the state’s highest court, the court 
of appeals, in 1789, and died in Richmond, where he was buried in St. 
John’s Churchyard. Like many of his contemporaries, he left a large estate 
heavily encumbered with debts — so heavily encumbered, as a matter of 
fact, that his executors refused to act. James Mercer married Eleanor, the 
daughter of Charles Dick of Fredericksburg, and had issue: Charles Fenton 
Mercer, John Fenton Mercer, Mary Eleanor Mercer and Lucinda Mercer. 

John Francis Mercer (1759-1821), to whom the letters were addressed, 
was, like his half-brother, educated at the college of William and Mary, 
and became an outstanding figure in the political life of both Virginia and 
Maryland. He enlisted as a lieutenant in the third Virginia regiment in 
1776 and was promoted to a captaincy in the following year; was made 
aide-de-camp to General Charles Lee in 1778, but resigned his commission 
when the latter was court-martialed after the battle of Monmouth; re- 
entered the war in 1780 as lieutenant-colonel of infantry and was present 
at the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown in 1781; studied law under the 
direction of Thomas Jefferson during the interval 1779-80; was elected to 
the Virginia house of delegates in 1782 and again in 1785; and in Decem- 
ber 1782 was elected to the continental congress. The present letters, full 
of brotherly advice and concern, were addressed to him while he was en- 
gaged in the duties of the last-named office. They shed light on numerous 
issues of the day and are valuable commentaries on the diverse interests of 
the two brothers. John Francis Mercer removed to Maryland around 1785, 
where he continued his political career, serving in the house of delegates, 
as a member of the federal house of representatives, and as governor of 
the state. He married Sophia, the daughter of Richard and Margaret (Caile) 
Sprigg of Anne Arundel county, Maryland, and had issue: John Mercer 
and Margaret Mercer (the “Hannah More of America”). John Francis 
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Mercer died in Philadelphia and his remains were interred in the cemetery 
of his country seat, Cedar Park, in Anne Arundel county, Maryland. 


Dear Brother 

I am sorry you are so much indisposed, surely you will not set out! in doubt of 
health. It will be worse than wrong to do so at this season; indeed I can’t see the 
necessity of so much hurry. I know first impressions strike all men & therefore I 
give my opinion: the state is represented, any papers you have may go by Post, the 
Roads are very tedious & of course hazardous & certainly more expensive. Besides 
setting out upon such an expensive Duty without a certainty of defraying the charges 
may put you under painfull difficulties. You have a Let. by Harry? which came by 
Colo. Dick’s* man. I presume it is from Munroe,* but from every report of the Treas- 
ury & the latest authority of a Let.> from the Governor® to Colo. Dick, I am sure the 
Treasury can’t be depended on 'till the present collection is carried in.’ This other 
mode® (chance & children) is equally precarious; none but back woods men have 
cash, none else buy negroes & they do not take families. Besides they must see the 
comodity bought & have a month to produce the cash. This is my opinion, but 
direct as you please, set the prices & I will endeavour to turn them into cash. 

Harry brings you an Hatt; it is voluminous & chosen by Colo. D.!° I thought him 
a better Judge of the present Taste than myself who am of the last Jubilee. I thank 
you for the tender of your services at Philadelphia, I shall accept them without cere- 
mony if I can form a good connection with Mr. Morris."! A confidential communi- 
cation between us will be very much my wish & shall be studiously attended to. 

Let me conjure you by every Tye of Humanity to attend to the papers'* I men- 


1John Francis Mercer was elected on December 18, 1782, to succeed Edmund Randolph as 
a representative from Virginia in the continental congress. On the date of this letter he was 
Preparing to depart for Philadelphia, where con was in session. 

2Unidentified. Apparently an employee of either John Francis or James Mercer. 

3Major Alexander Dick of Fredericksburg, the son of Major Charles Dick and James Mercer's 
brother-in-law. Sometimes referred to as Colonel Dick. 

4James Monroe (1758-1831), at this time a member of the Virginia legislature. 

5See Governor Harrison’s letter to Major Dick, January 14, 1783, printed in H. R. McIlwaine, 
ed., Official Letters of the Governors of the State of Virginia, 3:432. 

6Benjamin Harrison (1726?-1791). 

7Mercer was probably attempting to raise cash on his military Rey certificates. 

Uasemain of poymant of his demands on the ants, ercer had apparently proposed 
selling some of his slaves as a means of obtaining cash. 

9On January 31, 1783, Governor Harrison to the Virginia house of delegates (see 
Official Letters of the Governors, 3:439) that, “This State . . . is so drained of money, that tho’ 
tobacco is scarce no quantity of it can be sold at any Price for cash, the Merchants have it 
not nor can rocure it and the planters are so totally without it that the Sheriffs from many 
Counties have yf oe it impossible to make their collections.” 

10Alexander Dick. See note 3. 

11Robert Morris (1734-1806), the financier. 

12Probably refers to papers touching the settlement of the complicated business affairs of George 
Mercer (1733-1784), gti financially indebted to both James and John Francis Mercer. 

Mercer was the brother of James and half-brother of John Francis Mercer. He is remem- 
7 chiefly for his unfortunate acceptance in 1765 of the post of stamp distributor for the colony 
irginia. 
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tioned to you. My children are dear to me & it is so much my Duty to preserve them 
from the distresses of want, that I must stand self-condemned, to risque it any longer. 
Why should either of us trust to accident, that which may be prevented, without 
possible injury to any one. You are no doubt likely as any one to live, & long too, 
but why trust to chance. Peter Whiting!’ is one Instance of the uncertainty of life — 
but a more recent one surpasses all calculations, can you believe it? Colo. Dangerfield'* 
cut his Throat at New Castle last week & is now no more! I really shall be afraid of a 
Horse or Knife for a month to come — adieu I am allways 


Yr Sincerely affect. Brother & Friend 


Js. Mercer 
Jany. 20th 1783 


P.S. — remember my Journals — 3 or 4 books — If you have any of the papers in the 
Suit Gravett! &c. agt me &c send them to me — your state[ment] agt me & my Bror. 
will save me much trouble — what do you with the Judmt. agt. Knox! or Hedgman—"” 
A State[ment] of yr. acct. with me for 1781 & 2—had you not better start from 
this — 
The Hatt was 4..16.0 but the gold was taken in full — 3 vols. of Machiavelli sent — 
[Addressed] The honble. J. F. Mercer, Marlborough 


Virginia — 19 March 83 

Dear Brother 

I have your favour by this Days Post, but without a date. You'll excuse my not 
skip[p]ing this observation when it is founded on fact. As dates are often of so much 
consequence woud it not be best to take the mercantile method as above — time and 
place is the first written & any historical rule is better than none where some is 
necessary. By saying so much on nothing it wou’d seem I had much leisure, but 
appearances are often deceitful, for in truth I am much hurried. The girls,!® Robert!® 
&c. are at my elbow the former setting out to Mr. Garnetts”? — all well. 


13Peter B. Whiting of Prince William county. 

14Colonel William Daingerfield of Belvidera on the Rappahannock river. Colonel Daingerfield 
was the employer of John Harrower, whose well-known diary contains many references to his 
patron’s fashionable way of life. Colonel Daingerfield’s will was dated January 4, 1783. 

15The suit of Gravatt, Wroughton and Mercer, plaintiffs, against James Mercer, John Francis 
Mercer and others, defendants, which was argued before the general court of Virginia in No- 
vember, 1773. It concerned the settlement of the affairs of George Mercer (d. 1784), who had 
depened for England leaving behind him in Virginia a trail of debts. 

Unidentified 

17Unidentified. 

18Maria Mercer (b. 1761), who later married Richard Brooke of Mantapike, King and Queen 
county, and Anna Mercer (b. 1769), who later married Benjamin Harrison, junior, of Berkeley, 
Charles City county, half-sisters of James and sisters of John Francis Mercer. 

19Robert Mercer (1764-1800), half-brother of James and brother of John Francis Mercer. 

20Muscoe Garnett (1739-1803) of Elmwood, Essex county, who had married Grace Fenton 
Mercer (1752-1814), the half-sister of James and sister of John Francis Mercer, on July 7, 1767. 
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My last has anticipated every inquiry of the present except as to the Interest on the 
Certificates in General Washington’s?! Hands. I can tell you that there are ten years 
Interest due on the State: Certificates they amounting to abt. 3700f. But as they 
were lodged in the Continental office in this state must they not travel South[w]ard 
before any thing can be done with them at Philadelphia; it was so in 1779. Inquire, 
inform, & order, in yr. next. 

Robert tells me that Mr. Brent * declines a Poll in Staffd. Mr. Selden® told me 
that T. L.?* of Belleview was to set up but Robert says there is no opposition. I'll in- 
quire before the next post & inform you with more certainty Nothing yet from Colo. 
Monroe. You forgot to inclose me the Lye of the Day this you said you had. I have 
not even a Lye to send you — nor nothing but the old Truth of being allways « 


Yr. affect Brother & Friend 
Js. Mercer 


P.S. Sprig muslin enough for two dresses I Piece of Irish linnen 2 fans 
AM&M M® 


[Addressed] The Honble. John Francis Mercer, Philadelphia” 


Richmond — April 1783 
Dear Brother 
Your favour of the 25th March reached me here. I shou’d have expected that you 
knew the Court?’ began the first of April which compelled me to set out from Fred- 
ericksburg the 30th of March. However all the dispatch I can give the progress of 
Yr. Let. to Thrailkeild?® on the business contained in it shall be done, but I fear it 


21George Washington (1732-1799), under a power of attorney from George Mercer (d. 1784), 
had been striving to settle the latter's complicated business affairs in Virginia (see Washington's 
letter to Bartholomew Dandridge, April 20, 1782, printed in John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writ- 
ings of George Washington, 24:139-144). By a decree of the high court of chancery in 1782 
the settlement was placed in the hands of John Francis Mercer (see Washington’s letter to Mrs. 
E. Gravatt, July 29, 1799, printed in Fitzpatrick, op. cit., 37:316-319). 

22Daniel Carroll Brent (1759-1814) of Richland, Stafford county, who married Anne Fenton, 
the daughter of Thomas Ludwell Lee (1730-1778) of Bellevue, Stafford county, on January 3, 
1782. The poll was to be for the election of two delegates to the Virginia house of delegates. 

23Samuel Selden (b. 1725) of Salvington, Stafford county, who married Sarah Ann Mason 
Mercer (b. 1738), the sister of James Mercer and half-sister of John Francis Mercer, on November 
24, 1759. 

24Thomas Ludwell Lee (d. 1807), son of Thomas Ludwell Lee (1730-1778) of Bellevue, Staf- 
ford county, and brother-in-law of Daniel Carroll Brent. 

25The two sisters, Anna and Maria Mercer. See note 18. 

‘ 26John Francis Mercer had taken his seat in the continental congress at Philadelphia on February 
1783. 

27James Mercer was appointed to the ral court of Virginia in 1779. 

28This was probably Elijah Threlkeld, who in 1792 was one of the founders of Woodstock 
on the north side of y Hors creek in Stafford moe The Thraikill (Threlkeld) family was well 
represented in Stafford and the adjacent counties during the eighteenth century. This particular 
individual was apparently an agent for John Francis Mercer. 
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will be of little avail as Robert must be our go between. Shou’d he be at Fredericks- 
burg he will get my Let. on the subject on Tuesday morning. But immagination 
cant conceive his Indolence; twice did negroes find a Bundle of Bonds he had to 
collect for you, dropt out of his pocket — & I believe they are gone at last. Another 
time I gave him Brown's”? Let. to me on the subject of the papers [ . . . ]*° Bellfield —*! 
this was to remind him of his promise to search yr. papers at Marlborough;** in two 
hours after a negro brought me the Let. pickt up on the streets. I say something of 
this young man every opportunity to convince you of the necessity of doing something 
for him Instantly. I was told just before I left town that he had bought three horses 
and two suits of cloaths, but how true I know not. But from what I plainly discover 
I am apt to believe everything of the sort, as most certainly he is comencing Man 
by the minute. I hope you will be in to the meeting of the assembly & beseech you 
to [...] before you come so as to carry him back with you [...] but your Eye will 
make it better than another [...] Guard is wanting. You tell me the Post of the 
25th March brought you no Let. Colo. Gervais*’ tells me the same. Be assured I 
wrote you both by that Post — but I suspect I left them with Robert to be put into 
the post office they were wrote on a Saturday because I was to set out for Mr. Gar- 
netts on the Sunday & not to return ’till after the departure of the Post. I hope there 
were no secrets in either. 

I have been on the inquiry for money for you since I came here, Colo. Monroe 
being out of town has occasioned a doubt of what he may have done, but Mr. Mar- 
shall** tells me 5oofs are lately transmitted to Philadelphia for the use of the Dele- 
gation, I presume you have your proportion, your Let. to Thrailkeild justifies this 
opinion & more as you authorize him to draw on you without limit. I hope you are 
not dabling in Trades, if you do so at this time & with a Philadelphian I wou’d not 
be an insurer for three hundred percent. 

From every Report there is no public opposition to you in Yr. Election. I saw 
Pilcher® the Sheriff the day before I set out for this, he seemed your Friend but | 
discovered the tobo. Lan[d] made some impression on him. He says it is publicly 
talked of — whence I suspect you have secret Enemies. He says Colo. Mountjoy*” 


29Unidentified. 

30Indicates here and hereafter that one or two words are missing because of mutilation or fading 
of the manuscript. 

31Unidentified. 

32Marlborough, lying on the Potomac river, was laid out in 1691 as a port and town for Stafford 
county. Although several houses and public buildings were erected, the town failed to flourish. 
When John Mercer (1704-1768) took up residence on the site in 1726, he reported that only 
one dwelling, his own, remained standing. In 1747, Mercer bought the county’s rights in the 
town, which thereupon became his plantation seat. It apparently passed into possession of 
John Francis Mercer upon the death of his father. 

33Colonel John Lewis Gervais sat in the continental congress from 1782 to 1783 as a delegate 
from South Carolina. 

34John Marshall (1755-1835), who had married Mary Willis Ambler on Jan 3, 1783. 
His father-in-law, Jacquelin Ambler, was at this time treasurer of Virginia, which probabl accounts 
for Marshall’s knowledge of the payment of the Virginian delegation in the continental congress. 

35John Francis Mercer hoped to be re-elected to the Virginia house of delegates as a repre- 
sentative from Stafford county. 

%Unidentified. 

37Colonel John Mountjoy of Stafford county. 
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is very active for [ . ... ]}*8 I gave him a proper state of that business, he seemed con- 
vinced [ .. . ] & said he wou’d explain it to every one. 

Now for Peace —I think it has been very badly managed on the part of America. 
The British debts to be paid in sterling money & all British Creditors allowed to stay 
here twelve months to collect them — what? The City of London says two Millions 
are due to their citizens. Well then America is to pay two millions Sterl. to London 
in one year — is there one million of Sterl. money in the whole 13 States? No! did 
not our Commissioners know this? Yes! Yes! Yes! To what end to engage to do 
this unless to give ground for Lets. of Reprisal, in other words a war — and that too 
without the assistance of France, do explain to me the motives of signing the provi- 
sional Articles fifty days before the other powers agreed on the mission. This excites 
my suspicions of itself. The Whigs give me some comfort, by saying it was with the 
approbation of France. But another set (1 must not say whom) say I told you so! 
France wou'd never have closed the War had not America draged her into it! And 
Lord Shelburne*? I observe says — these Articles were settled at the Hotel of Mr. 
Franklin® without the influence of France that the American Commissionrs were 
an honest Independent set of men. I am sure those whom that man approves, de- 
serve our suspicions. Surely separate preliminaries must tend to a separate Ratifica- 
tion but if they were to be absolutely void unless France concurred during the token 
negotiations — how easy was it to recall Mr. Oswald*! & thereby prove in [...] the 
Doctrines of the 6th of August last. But [...] what may an army of British Crs. 
do in America [...] of Fidelity have a right to tamper with the debtors here with 
his million of sterling money in the Hands of the Debtors — much more ready money 
to advance — a man with only one thousand pounds in possession may be free & inde- 
pendent, & refuse a thousand pounds & more. But if this man is liable to lose the 
thousand pounds & his all to a Creditor, he then is at the mercy of his Creditor for 
his existence, & such a man must be a marvellous, yes marvellous man, indeed to 
withstand the negotiating Creditors. This [...] known —and our Comissrs. must 
have known what all America knew — to wit, that these debts were the property of 
the British Government & not that of Individuals because the British Court guaran- 
teed all those Debts to these Individuals before the War on condition they wou’d 
enforce the measures — which they did most faithfully & with all their strength of 
soul & body. Thus much as to speculative Reasoning. Know also this fact, that all 
Virginia depricates this article & there is no hope that our Assembly will agree to it. 
I tell you that Congress may be apprized in time & do what can be better done by a 
select Assembly than by our House of Delegates. It is certainly an [...] the power 


38Indicates here and hereafter that one or two words are missing due to mutilation or fading 
of the manuscript at the end of a sentence. 

39William Petty (1737-1805), first marquis of Lansdowne, better known as Lord Shelburne, 
prime minister of England at the time of the Treaty of Paris. 

“Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790), who with John Jay (1745-1829) and John Adams (1738- 
1826) constituted the American commission for the negotiation of a treaty of peace with England. 

*1James Oswald (1705-1784), a protegé of Lord Shelburne entrusted with the task of nego- 
tiating on behalf of England a treaty of peace with the American commissioners in Paris. 

#2See Charles Thomson’s “Notes of Debates” in the continental congress [August 5, 6, 1782] 
printed in Edmund C. Burnett, ed., Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, 6:422-427. 
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of Congress and Right of the Individual states in our lands are supreme by our Consti- 
tution. How can they [...] if commissrs. of Congress may repeal them —the 4th 
of the Articles® certainly repeal many of our Laws. Adieu I am 


Yr. affect Brother & sincere Friend 


Js. Mercer 


Richmond — April 11th 1783 
Dear Brother 

Yesterday's Post brought me your favour of the 1st Instant. I find you have got 
over the difficulty of dating your Lets. but yr last holds out a newer mode which may 
prove worse — not sealed. Its contents however happen to be of no great consequence 
to the pollitical world. The order on the Treasury arrived inclosed at the expiration 
of its date. I will present it & do what can be done, I shall ere then have the assistance 
of Colo. Munroe. He went up to his Uncle’s* election, that is now over. Mr. Jones 
is elected & Colo. Munroe expected here daily. 

As to your election — what I expected is come to pass — there is an opposition the 
genius I did not expect & you can best tell whether he is a Representative of those 
I suspect, but whether or not certainly their views will be answered by getting you 
out of the House. Young Garrett is the man — just announced so that I cou’d 
not advise you of it in time as yr election is to be next Monday, but you'll recollect 
I was old enough to recommend it to you to attend it yourself as you was to have 
attended the House in case you had been elected & you wou’d certainly had been 
elected if you had attended the Election the account stands just thus — the same 
trouble & the same expense — and a fortnights leisure prior to the meeting of the 
House, for the adjusting your private affairs is all the difference. 1 am told Mount- 
joy’ is faithful — so much so that he has quarrelled with Father in Law** & Brother 
in Law* for taking this ship. Mason® has also declared himself, but his declaration 


4#3Article IV of the provisional articles of peace read, “It is agreed that creditors on either side 
shall meet with no lawful impediment to the recovery of the full value in sterling money of all 
bona fide debts heretofore contracted.” 

44James Monroe’s uncle, Joseph Jones (1727-1805) of King George county, was elected to 
represent that constituency in the Virginia house of delegates, taking his seat at the session that 
commenced on May 5, 1783. 

45John Francis Mercer had represented Stafford county in the Virginia house of delegates during 
the session of 1782. 

46William Garrard (Gerrard), junior, who failed to win the election, but was elected to repre- 
sent Stafford in the Virginia house of delegates for the session commencing on October 17, 1785. 
For a lively account of the April 1783 election in Stafford, see Thomson Mason's letter to John 
Francis Mercer, June 22, 1783, printed in Kate Mason Rowland’s Life of George Mason, 2:55-63. 

47See note 37. 

48Colonel William Garrard, senior, of Stafford county, whose daughter, Mary Anne, had married 
Colonel John Mountjoy. 

49William Garrard, junior. Thomson Mason in his letter to John Francis Mercer on June 22, 
1783 (see note 4) commented on the quarrel between Colonel Mountjoy and young Garrard. 

50Stevens Thomson Mason (1760-1803), who secured the election. Mason explained his 
oo = John Francis Mercer’s candidacy in his letter to the latter on June 22, 1783 

see note 
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James Mercer (1736-1793) of Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Reproduced from a portrait owned by Mrs. Thomas B. Payne of Fredericksburg, Virginia 
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was friendly as he declared your Election as equally agreeable as his own. This was 
a recommendation & will produce this effect, those who vote for him will vote for 
you. But upon the whole I consider you as rejected — however you'll hear it by a 
Let. from my House by the same post that conveys this. You know he leaves Fredericks- 
burg the day after the election. 

I do not think the missing the certificates any loss. You cou’d not procure the full 
value & the difference must be your loss, let them alone & let them be applyed to 
Gravatts*! use as the receit of his attorney here —I wish you to come in & put your 
affairs into some Train. They are really in a bad [condition] no manager & no funds 
for the most necessary expenses — Sisters almost naked, &c, &c. Your presence at the 
appointment of Delegates to Congress will be of service. Tobo. is 34/ here & 22/0 
at Fredericksburg — but there is little sold & money not enough for that little. 

I supose Colo. Gervais has left you as I have no Let. from him by this post I can 
impute it to nothing less. I therefore will not write him by this post. Shou’d I be 
mistaken tell him why & present my best compliments to him & his. Adieu I am ever 


Yr. affect 
P.S. — 12th — Js. Mercer 


Colo. Gervais’ packet is arrived by Mr. T. L.>? Majr Dick took it out at Fredericksburg 
for his perusal but neglected to return it before departure of Post. I shall write Colo. 
G.3 Mr. Lewis says Yr election is not expected in Stafford. He has been there & 
hears the tobo. story & Mr. Blaze* speaks of it. I told you what Blaze was. Our Sister 
Garnett has another son. I give you Joy. 


Do send me by Colo. Gervais 2 Boxes of best Keiyser’s Pills I have a wench in a very 
bad way. 


[Addressed] The Honble John Francis Mercer Esq., Philadelphia 


St. James's — May 6th 1783 

Dear Brother 

I have just rece’d your favour of the 29th Ulto., the post going off in an hour I 
can not be so full as otherwise I shou’d. I am alarmed at your Indisposition it is of the 
worst kind & may lay the foundation of worse than death, you must at all events opose 
that complaint by relaxation from business, and a close attention to horse exercise 
& the cold Bath, your muscular system is much debilitated & shou’d that of the nerves 
be reduced the event may be serious indeed — so much as a Body Physician, now for 


5IRichard Gravatt, an English creditor of George Mercer, whose affairs (George Mercer's) John 
Francis Mercer was striving to settle. 

52Thomas Ludwell Lee. See note 24. 

58Colonel John Lewis Gervais. See note 33. 

4Probably a member of the Blaydes family of Spotsylvania county. 
Py oar Garnett, the son of Muscoe and on ercer Garnett, was born on March 24, 1783. 

ied in 1853. 

This and a number of the subsequent letters are dated from “St. James's,” which was a desig- 

nation James Mercer applied to his establishment in Fredericksburg. 
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the state. Your information respecting the motives of the fourth article’’ of the pro- 
visional Treaty are really satisfactory & tend to reconcile me somewhat better to the 
contents of the fifth.5® Undoubtedly we claimed the benefit of the Laws of nations, 
we cou’d persuade Brittain we were entitled thereto, but still when we come to act 
in concert with Independant nations we must be Govn’d by the same rules the other 
members are. The conduct of Spain to the seven united provinces is very opposite 
to our case & the event there might have warned Virginia that we were acting agt. 
true policy. But still since it is so, 1 fear we shall find violent opposition in our assem- 
bly, there are too many voting in their own cause*®? God grant them public virtue for 
this time. I am really sorry there is so much foundation for the Report I mentioned 
in a former Let. I hear the same repeated since my return from Richmond & doubt 
not but it comes from the Fountain you mention & through the chanel I formerly 
imputed. May I not ask you this plain question — does not the conduct of A. W.® 
& Arthr. Campbell® in a late Committee convince you that they erred agt. the dictates 
of the Heart, if you answer in the affirmative, then how cou’d you be so unguarded 
as to bite at the Bait. You must remember the attempts on you at Richmond — par- 
ticularly A. C. ........’s — what else was A. W. to say no more they are Pollitical Knaves 
and be assured AW has published the Report now going. You say let any one read 
your whole Let. — that indeed is a comfort to a mans own mind. But are you serious 
in suposing that man will read any thing more of it than will serve his purpose — no 
he will not, nor will be even so honest as to mention it publicly, when I accuse a 
man, I am proclaiming it abroad & thereby the offender can know the charge, & explain 
or avoid. But how different the conduct of the Knave, like the assasin he stabs in 
the dark, whispers away a mans reputation without any possibility of his defending 
himself. As to the principal character® in this Drama you must know me well enough 
as to be convinced that I will not lye. If I do not I have told you such facts as must 
clearly prove him capable of any business & he has so much of the serpent in him 
that he speeds with success. What do you think of his personal Interference agt. yr. 
Election. I have it Pilcher® myself & Mr. Seldon tells me the Serpent wrote to Mount- 
joy, and on the day — Danl. Brent & French® & Belleview T:® were very free in 
their abuse of you, why so, because you are supose to stand in the way of the arch 
Fiend. Note his gratitude to the Late House. He makes the addresses in Prince 


57See note 43. 

58Article V concerned the restitution of confiscated estates and properties. 

59Referring of course to the planters who owed large sums of money to English creditors. 

60Alexander White of Frederick county, a close friend of General Charles Lee and one of the 
executors of the latter’s will. At this time a member of the house of delegates. 

61Colonel Arthur Campbell (1743-1811) of Washington county, around whose head raged 
innumerable contemporary political controversies. At this time a member of the house of delegates. 

62This was almost certainly Arthur Lee (1740-1792). 

63Unidentified. 

64Unidentified. 

65Thomas Ludwell Lee. See note 24. 

66The Virginia house of delegates in November, 1782, had inquired into the subject matter 
of a letter written by Arthur Lee to Colonel Mann Page (1749-1803) of Mannsfield, Spotsylvania 
county, which was deemed by many as “injurious to the public interest.” The committee 
inquiry finally decided that de letter was private and confidential, and not “injurious to this 


Commonwealth.” See H. R. McIlwaine, ed., Official Letters of the Governors, 3:385-386. 
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William® abuses them for persecuting of him, but you & I know that in truth they 
deserve all the censure for screening of him — but I will so no more — for if you will 
not believe Paul & the Apostles, you will not believe tho’ one shou’d be sent from the 
Dead. 

As to money matters, they stand as they did except as to the increase with I.H.® 
who has honored R.M’s® drafts to a large amount. What will you do with that young 
man — he is on the brink of the precipice that will seal his fate forever. I suspect 
(I am even told so) that he is engaged to Miss L. M.Il..1”° — for pity’s sake reach 
forth the arm of a friend & save him ere it is too late. Do it instantly or 1 must —I 
would not wait for yr. assistance but I suspect I must use violence to procure obedi- 
ence. Your Debt to Roddy’! stand where it did. I will however speak to him & set 
about pleasing him, if you can answer abt. thirty pounds for me in Philadelphia I 
will pay him so much here. I presume you can as your order on the Treasury stands 
thus — Colo. Munroe was to attend me to the Treasury the Day I was to come out 
of town — but prevented by a fever in his leg he wrote me that we're too late for that 
time as the Treasurer had the Day before remitted the Delegates in full. I therefore 
endorsed the order to him & requested he wou'd be in time for the next dividend — 
but as you have rece’d the last roof Ster more than you expected probably it will suit 
you to exchange 30 odd pounds with me, I will pay as much to Roddy here, but if 
you are still unable I can call a Bill on you to raise money here for you to pay to what 
amount you authorize me to draw for. 

We have been very dry & I suppose Marlbo. is like the Retreat,”* but at this time 
we have a fine still warm day after a two days season which has made an astonishing 
change in everything — we are all well & I am ever 


Yr Affect Brother & Friend 


Js Mercer 
[Addressed] The honble John Francis Mercer, Philadelphia 


St. James’s 13 May 1783 
Dr. Brother 
I have nothing to add to the enclosed but the acknowledgement of your favour by 
this post — as my friend Colo. Gervais is about leaving you I must beg the favour of 
you to continue the work he undertook the sending me the packet. As I am of some 
service yet in the pollitical world I wish to know the foreign Intelligence, what think 
you of our negociator H. L.”3 if I had any doubt of his Heart before his Let. to Mr. 


67Arthur Lee represented Prince William in the house of delegates. 

Unidentified. 

69James and John Francis Mercer's brother Robert. 

70Robert did not marry this unidentified young lady, who may have been Miss Lucy Roy 
Miller of Westmoreland county. He i Mildred Ann Byrd Carter, daughter of Landon 
Carter of Cleve, King George —* on March 22, 1792. 

71Samuel Roddey, merchant and alderman of Fredericksburg. 

72One of James Mercer's plantations. 

Henry Laurens (1724-1792), who was appointed a commissioner in May 1782, but 
reached Paris only two days before the signing of the sulicieony articles. 
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Oswald” his Brother in law (the young & brave Colo. L.” married Oswald’s Dautr.) 
leaves no room for further hesitation. I see a prospect of his being appointed minister 
to G. B.”* Take my word for it he is much to be suspected — we have plentiful pros- 
pects before us, I will try to accomodate your wishes & shall write you more fully on 
the Subject in my next. Adieu I am allways 

Yr affect Brother & Friend 


Js Mercer 


P.S. Robert has been with me this week I hope he is growing tame, he has avoided 
me as Scare Crow ever since you have been gone he denies & I hope truly his engage- 
ment formerly mentioned. 


[Addressed] The honble John Francis Mercer, Philadelphia 


St. James's 21st May 1783 

Dear Brother 

I rece’d your favour of the 12th currant last evening but since then to this moment 
(only half an hour before the departure of the Post) beging small driblets to send 
out to purchase Corn for my large family who are now feeding on Flour. Corn is at 
15/ the barrel & must rise, I have 76 souls to buy for from this time to November & 
my finances I need not tell make it more difficult to raise this sum this Season than 
six times as much at any other. I shall give you as full answer to yours as I can in the 
time now left, but to remove all prejudices I shall begin with explaining my words 
which you have quoted — “I am sorry there is so much ground for a certain Report” — 
please to recollect yours to which this was an answer. I had written to you of the 
Report you wrote me the Contents of the paragraph you had from A. W.” & said 
you had wrote him a candid answer, but that if your whole Let. was shown it cou’d 
not justify the Report. My reply was as quoted — & truly I shou’d say the name now 
— for you put it upon the footing of AWs candour & showing your whole Let. if I 
know that Gent. he is as arrant a Jesuit as was ever conceived & no less a Tory, I am 
convinced his address to you was on the same principle with that from A. C.”8 when 
at Richmond — cou’d I then supose he wou’d show your whole Let. No indeed I 
am sure he wou’d garble it not by Clause but by line & words to make out what he 
cou’d in favour of the Head of the Gang — that he has done is manifest, for certain 


74Laurens addressed a number of letters to his friend Richard Oswald. One written in 1776 
on the subject of colonial relations with the mother country was most conciliatory in tone (see 
Henry B. Dawson, ed., Henry Laurens, pp. 7-8), and Oswald gave it wide notoriety by laying 
it before Lord Dartmouth. 

75Mercer was mistaken in saying that Colonel John Laurens (1754-1782), the ant son of 
Henry Laurens, had married Richard Oswald’s daughter. Colonel Laurens married Martha, the 
daughter of William Manning of London, a close friend of the senior Laurens. Richard Oswald, 
moreover, died without issue. 

76Henry Laurens acted as an unofficial minister to England in 1783/84. 

77Alexander White. See note 6, 

78Arthur Campbell. See note 61. 
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it is the Report is propagated by M. P.”? You say you wrote not to any one on like 
Subject but to A W & myself. I assure you I did not propagate it nay I tryed to drive 
it from my own memory because I knew you were deceived. It therefore must have 
come from A W & in the [dress] he & his coadjutors introduced it on the stage of the 
public Theatre. If so I may without censuring you say I am sorry there is so much 
ground for the Report and all I can now add is from experience never to trust any 
man before you know him with anything that will admit of two handles. I am sure 
instead of confiding in A W — you must be convinced from his & A. C’s conduct 
before the Committee they are both damned knaves — are you not satisfyed beyond 
doubt they wished to approve AL® & to censure me — & yet they had both ever 
acknowledged & indeed had proved me to be one of the honestest & most independent 
characters in Virginia — did they ever experience the like or even any thing but suspi- 
cions of AL & his connections — or did then any thing appear in the inquiry alluded 
to that cou’d possibly change their opinion of me it shou’d in my opinion rather con- 
firm my former character than alter it. They had my oath to suport the facts on my 
side & not even a circumstance to the contrary — & still they wanted to ruin my fame 
& reputation before my Country & admit it to record. They certainly did — & as cer- 
tainly they must be bad men privately, & worse pollitically — for nothing but pollitical 
veiws can tempt any man to be so damned a villain. But enough, I wish not yr. 
Reply to this as far as it corresponds with your own Ideas of Judging of man let it 
operate as to these Men & others of like Stamp. Let me entreat you to keep me in- 
formed of foreign matters, yr. late Information of Sr. Guy®! is interesting. I shall 
advise some measures in consequence and may do some service in this business now 
& hereafter. Our assembly ought to be cautious, I wou’d have them ratify the treaty 
generally — but as occasion will justify I wou’d draw forth a negotiation on any 
exceptional part. Sr. Guy’s conduct® will certainly violate the 4th & 5th articles I 
am glad it began with him. 

I have summoned Robert to a conference. He's here and from him I am to inform 
you there are but eight Hhds. of tobo. made at Marlborough & four or five at the 
mountains. Take out the overseers share you may reckon upon not more than 8. Fitz- 
hughs* rent is to be added tho’ he has protested Robt. order in favour of Mr. Hunter™ 
saying he assumed payment to Colo. Mountjoy a/c yr. previous order. Robt. says you 
have abt 100 barrels of Corn at mountains to spare if you have you need not be in a 
hurry to sell it is an article that will rise daily — it now sells in the interior parts of 
this County @ 20/ & is now at that price on James River. Refer any purchase to 


7Mann Page. See note 6, 
80Arthur Lee. See note ®, 
81Sir Guy Carleton (1724-1808), who on February 23, 1782, was appointed to succeed Sir 
Henry Clinton as commander-in-chief of the British forces in America. He remained in New 
York for some time after the treaty of peace had been signed, and finally evacuated the city on 
ir Guy had, according to popular report, refused to relinquish a of negroes in hi 
ion that belon American citizen. See Joseph Jones’ Washington, 
ay 6, 1783, printed in Edmund C. Burnett, ed., Letters of Members of the Continental Con- 
gress, 7:160-161. 
83A tenant on one of John Francis Mercer's plantations. Otherwise unidentified. 
This was probably James Hunter, proprietor of the iron works at Fredericksburg. 
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me & I will do the best for you. The vessell® was launched last week & Robt. says 
she will be ready to sail this week, that the cargo is engaged of Mr. Hunter & is super- 
fine. She was intended for Charles Town | shall detain till I can hear from you — 
that you may direct her voyage to Havanah & sent Let of Instructions, but you are to 
observe that Lurtie® declined going in her & one Stone®’ is now engaged, but his 
Contract is that he shall have the consignment — if she goes to a foreign Port I believe 
a Resident must have the Commission. This ought to be taken into consideration. 
Robert has taken up yr bond for 12 Hhds tobo. to Mr. Dickinson® & let him have 
three Coalts from Marlbo. I do not know how to describe them to you but I think 
the bargain a good one. 

Tyler®? the former Speaker is elected to the chair again. He was oposed by 
C[ol. L.J® but the vote was 60 to 18—from this judge the former gentleman's 
interest is yet weak of course yours so good as to be reelected indeed I can’t doubt 
it — besides you have a strong Friend in Mr. Gabl. Jones*! who is now a member. 
Mr. Henry® is also one & attends. I shall therefore keep Robert ready to act out on 
yt instruction —a mercantile profession is certainly the most proper for him. 

I must send this as it is or else you may lose the whole. Remember I must have 
yr order abt the vessell by the next post or earlier as Majr Dick will be with you he 
may furnish you an earlier Conveyance. If you have not sent the Keiyser pills for- 
merly desired by Colo. Gervais I beg youll do it by Majr Dick also a pound of purging 
salts. I have a wench very bad with the venerial disease & I have waited for Keiysers 
Pills by Colo. Gervais till she is really much worse — it is the safest & most effectual 
medicine for negroes. Pray get them where they can be recommended. 

Adieu I am allways yr affect 

Js Mercer 
(To be continued.) 


85This was the schooner Marlborough, owned by John Francis Mercer. 

86Probably John L (d. 1795) of King George county, who had been a captain in the Vir- 
ginia state navy during the revolutionary war. 

87Unidentified. 

88U nidentified. 

89John Tyler (1747-1813), who was a member of the house of delegates from Charles City 
county and who had held the speakership of the house since 1781. 

Richard Henry Lee (1732-1794), a member of the house of delegates from Westmoreland 
county. 
Gabriel Jones (1724-1806), a member of the house of delegates from Rockingham county. 
%Patrick Henry (1736-1799), a member of the house of delegates from Henry county. 
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CHARLES CITY COUNTY COURT RECORD, 1762-4 
WILLS, DEED AND BOND 


Contributed by 


H. ANDERSON 
Director, Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio 


Tue following is a copy of the material on pages 299-300 and 313-314 of 
the court records of Charles City County, Virginia, in the years 1762, 1763 
and 1764. These two sheets came into the possession of the Western 
Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio, by whom they have now 
been returned to the Virginia State Library, Division of Archives and His- 
tory, at Richmond. One of the sheets carries the following note: “This 
sheet was picked up by John H. Jack 1st Sergeant of Comp. E, 8" Ohio 
Reg' in Charles City Court-house yard as the regt passed said court house 
on the grand withdrawal of McClelland’s army from before Richmond 
on the 16™ or 17 day of Aug.., 1862.” 


Francis Harpyman’s WILL, p. 299. 


In the name of God amen I Francis Hardyman of Charles City County [being?] 
sick & weak do make this my last will in manner as followeth (viz) my desire is that 
all my land be equally divided between my four sons William Francis John & James 
and the Residue of my Estate I desire may be equally divided between my four sons 
and two daughters (viz) William Francis John & James Sarah & Lucy and lastly I 
do appoint Littlebury Hardyman Ex* of this my last will In witness whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand and seal this 8 day of August 1763 


his 
Interlined lined before signed Fra. X HarpyMan 
Signed Sealed & Delivered mark 
In presence of us 
LirrLesury HarpyMaN 
Wit Torsorn 
Tuomas CHARLES 


At a court held for Charles City County Wednesday the 5th day of October 1763 
The Last Will and Testament of Francis Hardyman deced was presented in court 
by John Hardyman, which was proved by oath of Littlebury Hardyman & Thomas 
Charles two of the witnesses thereto is ordered to be recorded the said Littlebury 
Hardyman Ex* named in the said will Refused to take upon himself the execution 
thereof and it appearing to the court that Mary Hardyman widow & Relict of the 
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[said?] Francis Hardyman relinquishes her right of administration on the motion 
of the said John Hardyman who made oath thereto Certificate is granted him for 
obtaining Adm[tion?] with the said will annexed in due form he giving security where- 
upon he together with Littlebury Hardyman his security entered into & acknowledged 
their Bond with the penalty of Two thousand pounds curr. money with such con- 
dition as the Law Directs. 


Teste 
Morpecar DesnaM C.C.C. 


Witcox To Harrison, Deep, pp. 299-300. 

This Indenture made this fifth day of October in the year of the Reign of our 
Sovereign Lord George the third by the Grace of God of Great Britain France & 
Ireland King Defender of the faith ye and in the year of our Lord Christ one thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty three between William Willcox of the County of 
Charles City of the one part & Robert Harrison of the county aforesaid of the other 
part Witnesseth that the said William Willcox in consideration of the one hundred 
pounds current money of Virginia now [in] hand paid by the said Robert Harrison 
stand before the Ensealing & Delivery of these pr[esents] the receipt whereof the said 
William Willcox doth hereby acknowledge hath given granted bargained sold Re- 
leased and confirmed and by these presents doth give grant bargain sell Release & 
confirm unto the said Robert Harrison his heirs Ex°* Adm‘ & Assignees forever 
One hundred acres of land be the same more or less scituate, lying & being in the 
county aforesaid being the land that William Willcox father of the aforesaid Wil- 
liam Willcox purchased of one Jones Stoakes as by the records of Charles City County 
may fully appear and bounded as follows viz Beginning at a corner white oak of 
Abraham Hamlin’s line thence along the said Hamlin’s line North Eight Degrees 
west two hundred and thirty two pole to a corner red oak thence East two degrees 
north one hundred and twenty pole to four marked Red Oaks thence south Nineteen 
Degrees West two hundred and thirty pole to a corner white oak thence west Twenty 
five degrees south thirty six pole to first mentioned White Oak where begun with 
all houses gardens Orchards woods underwoods waters, meadows marshes feeding 
pastures ways Easements Rents & profits to the parcell or Dividend of land or other 
premisses thereunto belonging or therewith used Occupied or possessed or there 
unto any ways appertaining together with all rights title interest claim or Demands 
of him the said William Willcox of in or to the premises or any part thereof To 
have & to hold the said tract of land and all & singular then the premisses herein 
before granted Bargained & sold with their & every of their appurtenances as 
unto the said Robert Harrison or his heirs & assignes forever the only proper use & 
behoof of him the sd Robert Harrison or his heirs & assignes forever and the said 
William Willcox both for himself his heirs Ex* Admors & assignes that he the said 
William Willcox hath full power and lawfull authority to grant bargain & sell the 
above land & premisses in manner & form aforesaid and lastly the said William Will 
cox both for himself and his heirs Ex°* Adm** hereby farther covenant and agree 
that the above said land and premises hereby bargained & sold to Robert Harrison 
his heirs & assignes to warrant & defend forever by these presents against the claim 
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or claims of any persons whatsoever In Witness whereof the said William Willcox 
hath hereto set his hand & seal the day & year [aforesaid?] 

WILLcocks 
Signed sealed & Delivered 
in the presence of us 
Davin JACKSON 
SACKVILLE BREWER 


At a court held for Charles City County Wednesday the 5th day of October 1763 
This Indenture of Bargain & Sale Between William Willcox of the one part and 
Robert Harrison of the other part was this day acknowledged by the said William 
to be his Act & Deed & by the Court ordered to be recorded & is recorded. 


Teste 
Morpecal Desnam, C.C.C. 


Insy TO InBy, Bonn, p. 300. 

Know all men by these presents that I Littlebury Irby of the County of Charles 
City and parish of Westover am held and firmly bound unto William Irby of the 
County and parish aforesaid in the just and full sums of six hundred pounds sterling 
money to which payment well and truly to be made I bind myself my heirs &c & in 
witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 13th day of February 
1762 The condition of the above obligation is such that if the above bound Little- 
bury Irby, his heirs &c shall reling uish all right Title claim or pretention to a certain 
tract of land going and known by the Name of Dennis's given unto [Continuation 
on page 301, not found.] 


Portion OF Witt oF Joun West, p. 313. 


At a court held for Charles City County Wednesday the 4th day of April 1764 the 
last will and testament of John West dec was presented in court by Elizabeth West 
and John West the Exor therein named who made oath thereto the same being proved 
by the oaths of Alexander Walker Sen. and Davis Thompson two of the witnesses 
thereto is ordered to be recorded & on the motion of the said Ex ors certificate is 
granted them for obtaining a probat thereof in due form they giving security, where- 
upon they together with John Fuglar & William Edise their securities entered into 
and acknowledged their bond in penalty of one thousand pounds with Condition 
according to law 

Teste 

Morpecar DesnaM, Clerk. 


Wit oF Joun Stirs, pp. 313-314. 

I John Stith of Charles City County & parish of Westover being in perfect health 
& sen [torn] do make this my last will & Testament this 30 day of January, 1762, 
after my body [torn] Decently buried without any unnecessary Expence and my just 
Debts paid if any. Imprimis I give the plantation whereon I now live to my son 
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Anderson Stith & his heirs forever and thereby confirm an absolute title to the molatto 
boy Dick to my son William Stith and his heirs forever Item my will & desire is that 
all the rest of my estate of what kind soever be equally divided according to its value 
by the sale of it by agreement between themselves or indifferent honest gentlemen 
to be by them chosen, between my four Daughters Frances, Jane, Anne & Charlot 
& their heirs forever. 


And lastly I appoint my two sons Anderson & William Stith Mr Booth Armistead 
& Mr William Westwood jun Ex ors of this my last will & Testament without Bond 
& security & in witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand & seal the day & year 


above 
Joun Strru seal 


Signed sealed & delivered 
as his last will & testament 
before us 

Susanna HarpyMAN 
Jupitx 


May 24" 1762 It is my will & desire that my molatto slave Joe be excepted out of 
the devise above of (all the rest of my estate &c) & I do hearby give & bequeath the said 
slave Joe to my son Anderson Stith to him and his heirs forever Witness my hand 


Joun St1TH 


Sign’d & acknowledged before 
James HarpyMAN 
Joun HarpyMANn 


Lrrr Cocke 


At a court held for Charles City County Wednesday the 7 day of July 1762 The 
last will and Testament of John Stitt Gen. dec¢ was presented in court by Anderson 
Stith and Booth Armistead two of the Ex therein named who made oath thereto 
the same being proved by the oath of Susanna Hardyman one of the witnesses thereto 
& is continued for further proof. A codicil to the said will was proved by the oaths 
of John Hardyman & Littlebury Cocke two of the witnesses thereto is ordered to 
be recorded and on motion of the said Anderson Stith & Booth Armistead certificate 
is granted for obtaining a probat of the said will & codicil in due form they giving 
security whereupon they together with Littlebury Hardyman & John Hardyman their 
securities entered into & acknowledged their bond in the penalty of two thousand 
pounds Current money with such condition as the Law in this case directs. At a 
court held for Charles City County Wednesday the 4% day of April 1764 this will 
was further by the oath of Judith Stith the other witness thereto & ordered to be 


recorded and is recorded 


Teste 
Morpecar Desnam C.C.C. 
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In the Name of God Amen I Sarah Southall widow of the County of Charles City 
& parish of Westover being very old and infirm but of perfect mind & memory and 
calling to mind the uncertainty of this mortal life do make constitute & ordain this 
to be my last will & Testament, my soul I recommend to the Almighty who gave it 
trusting through the mediation of Jesus Christ my Redeemer for a Remission of all 
mine offences and my body to be inter'd at the Discretion of my Ex hereafter named 
and as for my Worldly Estate which it has pleased God to bless me with I give be- 
queath & dispose of as ‘olloweth viz. 


Imprimis I give & bequeath unto my son William Talbott my desk & one fifth part 
of all my stock of cattle Hoggs horses & sheep 


Item I lend unto my daughter Sarah Dudley for and during the term of her natural 
life four negroes, viz. Tom, Judy Nanny & Tenny and after her Decease to be 
Equally divided together with their increase between the heirs of her body to them 
& their heirs forever. I also give unto my Daughter Sarah Dudley my chest of draws 
a large Church Bible & one featherbed & furniture 


Item I lend unto my Daughter Frances Bachurst for and during her Natural life 
three negroes, viz. Margret, Young Tom & Ned and after her decease they and their 
increase to be equally divided between the heirs of her body to them & their heirs 
forever. I also give unto my said Daughter Frances Bachurst one featherbed & furniture 


Item I lend unto my Daughter Mary Johnson for and During her Natural life 
three negroes viz Hannah, Phille & Tarney and after her decease they & their increase 
to be equally divided among the heirs of her body to them & their heirs forever. I also 
give unto my said Daughter Mary Johnson one featherbed & furniture 


Item I lend unto my daughter Lucy Philipe during the term of her Natural life 
three negroes, viz, George, Patt, & Rose and after decease, the said negroes & their 
increase to be Equally Divided among the Heirs of her body to them and their heirs 
forever. I also give unto my Daughter Lucy Philipe one featherbed & furniture 


Item I give unto my Grandaughter Sarah Southall (Daughter of Tabitha Southall 
dec) so soon as she arrives at the age of Eighteen years or marries one negro girl 
Named Tamar to her & her heirs forever & in case the said Sarah Southall should 
die before she . . . [Continued on page 315, not found. No date — follows entry of 
will of John Stith, in which the last entry is dated April 4, 1764.] 
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NOTES 
On John Randolph’s Considerations 


by GLENN Curtiss SMITH 
Associate Professor of American History and Government 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Ar the close of the French and Indian War in 1763 England was in serious financial 
straits. It was logical that she expected the original thirteen colonies to defray at least 
a portion of their upkeep. To this end a series of taxes beginning with the Stamp 
Act in 1765 was levied only to be repealed by the British government because of 
strenuous colonial objections. The tax on tea and the resultant Boston “tea party” 
in 1773 tended to widen the cleavage between the Whigs and Tories. 

It was the tea party sponsored by Boston “Indians” in the local harbor that goaded 
the Tory, John Randolph of the Old Dominion, to air his views in a pamphlet on the 
critical state of affairs existing between the thirteen colonies and the mother country. 
His pamphlet was entitled Considerations on the Present State of Virginia.' 

Randolph’s family for generations had been prominent in the political and eco- 
nomic life of the colony. During the years immediately preceding the American Revo- 
lution Randolph served as His Majesty's attorney-general in Virginia.2 Echoing the 
Reverend John Camm’s’ political sentiments, Randolph wrote and spoke for minority 


1The pamphlet was printed in Williamsburg in 1774, and edited by Earl Gregg Swem as 
Virginia and the Revolution, Two Pamphlets, 1774 (New York, 1919). A copy of the original 
is to be found in the Boston Public Library; a copy of the reprint is to be found in the University 
of Virginia Library. Randolph was answered by Robert Carter Nicholas in a pamphlet entitled 
Considerations on the Present State of Virginia Examined (Williamsburg, 1774). This is the 
second of the two pamphlets edited by Swem. It was possible to obtain some picture of the interest 
aroused among Virginians for a limited time at least in local “n hlet literature by checking 
the list of pamphlet purchasers in the “Daybook Manuscript of The Virginia Gazette Office. 
This daybook covers the years 1764-66, and is in the possession of Dr. James Southall Wilson, 
Professor of English at the University of Virginia. 

2Virginia’s Governor Dunmore depended on the loyalty of his attorney-general in this political 

uabble. Both colonial officials attempted to convince the obstinate Whig Burgesses of the virtues 

colonial dependency. Randolph found himself in an embarrassing political position on the 
eve of the Revolution, but after studying the problem he decided to remain ind © His Maijes- 
ty’s government. Allan Johnson & Dumas Malone, eds., Dictionary of American Biography (New 
York, 1928-36), XV, 362-63. 

3Thke Rev. Mr. Camm was the most prolific Tory pamphleteer in the Old Dominion in the two 
decades preceding the Revolution. He was a militant leader of militant Anglican clergymen. On 
the fall of Dunmore’s government the clergyman was president of the College of William and 
Mary. The Rev. Mr. Soom and Colonel Richard Bland engaged in a bitter literary duel durin 
these the former —— the theory of colonial dependency and the latter introducing an 
strongly recommending the commonwealth of nations theory. Ibid., III, 440-41. See Charles 


Evans, ed., American Bibliography (Chicago, 1905) for titles of the seven pamphlets Camm and 
Bland wrote. The essence of their controversy on politics and religion is to be found in Glenn 
Curtiss Smith, “The Parsons’ Cause, Virginia, 1755-65,” Tyler's Quarterly Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine, 21 (January 1940): 140-71; (April 1940): 291-306. 
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elements of the Anglican clergy,* Scotch merchants, wealthy planters,® and farmers 
and fishermen in the Chesapeake Bay and Tidewater areas’ He was rightly con- 
sidered a reactionary by the Whigs, for he steadfastly supported without qualification 
the old order of colonial dependency. 

On the eve of the American war for political independence there were three dis- 
tinct political groups in the Old Dominion, approximately equal in numerical strength. 
First, there were the Whigs or Patriots, who had convinced themselves of the need 
for an immediate settlement of the long-standing dispute on the political relationship 
between. the colony and the mother country. Second, there was a bulky and vocally 
incoherent mass governed by inertia to whom this problem was of no consequence. 
Third, there were the Tories or Loyalists, who were on the whole satisfied with the 
existing political relationship and intended to preserve it with few if any changes.® 

By 1774 most Virginia Whigs had adopted Colonel Richard Bland’s commonwealth 
of nation’s theory regarding the political relationship between the Old Dominion and 
the mother country. This theory consisted of three basic ingredients: (1) the colony 
was politically independent in internal affairs; (2) the colony was politically and 
economically dependent upon Parliament and Crown in external affairs; and (3) the 
political tie between the colony and the mother country was through a common king. 
In essence, this was tantamount to colonial home-rule.9 


4See the memorial of Charles Woodmason to the Bishop of London, “out 16, 1776, 
William Stevens Perry, ed., Papers Relating to the History of the Church in Virginia, 1650-1776 
(n.p., 1870), pp. 534-36. Only thirteen of the hundred-odd Anglican clergymen in the Old 
Dominion remained loyal to His Majesty. No religious differences divided Tories and Whigs in 
Virginia. Isaac Samuel Harrell, Loyalism in Virginia (Philadelphia, 1926), p. 64. The committee 
of Nansemond County resolved to punish the Rev. John Agnew of Suffolk Parish for his op 
sition to the Virginia call for a Continental Congress. Peter Force and M. Clair Clarke, 9 
American Archives (Washington, 1837), 4th series, II, 226. 

SIbid., p. 527; letter of Richard Henry Lee to Mrs. McCauley, November 29, 1775, Southern 
Literary Messenger, XXX, 265; The Virginia Gazette, October 18, 1774. 

6The sympathetic attitude of certain wealthy planters, particularly members of the Council, 
towards His Majesty's government was expressed in a letter of Governor Dunmore to the Earl of 
Dartmouth, May 29, 1774, American Archives, I, 352. For a kindred attitude by an anonymous 
Virginia Tory pamphleteer see A Letter from a Virginian to the Members of the Congress to be 

at Philadelphia (n.p., 1774), pp. 11-12, 20-21. 

7Hamilton James Eckenrode, The Revolution in Virginia (Richmond, 1916), pp. 58-62. 

8This is the consensus of opinion held by such ized writers on Virginiana as R. G. Adams, 
J. Burk, P. H. Bruce, C. Campbell, I. S. Harrell, C. R. Langley and W. Z. Ripley. For a concise 
secondary account of the Division of Virginians into three political groups see Randolph Green- 
field Adams, Political Ideas of the American Revolution (Durham, 1922), pp. 16-39. 

9As early as 1766 Richard Bland, at that time a member of the House of Burgesses, committed 
himself on this theory by stating that “I have proved irrefragably that the Colonies are not repre- 
sented in Parliament, and Consequently . . . no new Law can bind them that is made without 
the Concurrence of their Representatives; and if so, then every Act of Parliament that imposes 
internal Taxes upon the Colonies is an Act of Power, and not of Right.” An Inquiry into the 
Rights of the British Colonies (Williamsburg, 1766), p. 24. It was on precisely this point that 
Randolph differed with the Whigs. In Bland’s own words regarding imperial partnership, “The 
Colonies are distinct States, independent as to the internal Government of the original Kingdom, 
but united with her as to their external Polity in the closest and most intimate League and Amity, 
(and) was to be within the Allegiance of the Crown of England.” Ibid., p. 27. See “The Con- 
stitutional Aspects of “The Parsons’ Cause,’” by Arthur P. Scott in the Political Science Quar- 
terly, XXXI, 558-77. 
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In his treatise Randolph agreed with the Whigs on their second and third points. 
He emphatically stated, however, that the British Parliament constitutionally exer- 
cised political jurisdiction over the internal affairs of the colonists. He contended 
that Virginia was represented in Parliament.'? A contemporary British American 
pamphleteer used the phrase “virtual representation” to describe representation with- 
out elected representatives.!' Randolph supported the theory that the assembly at 
Westminster made laws for all Englishmen, at home and abroad. It was this all-im- 
portant point that set Randolph apart from the Whigs — Bland, Jefferson, Carter, 
Henry, and the Lees. 

This staunch supporter of the theory of colonial dependency sincerely Believed 
that there never existed a more pleasing and natural political union between widely- 
separated geographic areas than the union between England and her oldest new- 
world colony. He considered it only natural that this relationship existed; the vast 
majority of colonists and Englishmen believed in the principles underlying representa- 
tive government. If they remained united they could defy any nation on earth. If 
they separated they would eventually fall prey to aggressive nations bent on world 
conquest. “Despotism,” the Tory pamphleteer warned, “reigns almost everywhere, 
but in the British Dominions.”!? 

Randolph dreaded the thought of war between Virginia and England. He was 
most anxious that hostilities be averted. He had good reason to think that the current 
dispute would lead to hostilities. “War,” he wrote, “must ensue, the dreadful Conse- 
quences of which no Man can be a Loss to forsee.”! 

Patrician John Randolph harbored little love for his fellow-Virginians residing in 
the Piedmont section and even less affection for those who lived in the Great Valley 
beyond the Blue Ridge Mountains. The frontiersmen, never law-abiding citizens, 
conveniently ignored His Majesty’s government at Williamsburg. Furthermore, 
“. . . they were not very passive in their Tempers.”!* Their criticisms of and lack of 


10Randolph, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

11By way of explanation, a Virginian serving as agent for Massachusetts in England wrote: 
“Those who retained the right of voting, were really represented; they that did not vote . . . were 
virtually represented.” Arthur Lee, An Appeal to the Justice and Interests of the People of Great- 
Britain (London, 1774), p. 8. This was a common argument of English Tory writers. Jefferson 
was caustic on the subject of “virtual representation.” any reason be assigned why 160,000 
electors in the island of Great Britain should give law to four millions in the states of America, 
every individual of whom is equal to every individual of them, in virtue, in understanding, and 
in bodily strength?” A Summary View of the Rights of British America (Williamsburg and 
London, 1774), p- 12 of the reprint by Thomas Perkins Abernathy (New York, 1943). 

12Randolph, op. cit., pp. 22-24. 

13[bid., pp. 16, 24. The threat of war was a common point of departure for writers who a ted 
to shift from the constitutional aspects of the controversy. A staunch Englishman warned his 
kinfolk across the Atlantic: “Your Destruction is inevitable.” He insisted that in less than a 
summer “every Town, without the exception of one, might be reduced to ashes, by our ships 
of war.” Sir John Dalyrumple, The Address of the People of Great Britain to the Inhabitants 
of America (London, 1775), p. 4. An equally staunch Englishman, on the other hand, pointed 
out that there were two million colonists, of whom one-fourth could be ed to bear arms 
in defense of their homes. He contended that England could never defeat the colonists on their 
own soil. Richard Price, Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty (London, 1775), pp. 95-96. 
In their letters and pamphlets the Virginians Jefferson and Arthur Lee were most chauvinistic 
on the subject of war. 

14Randolph, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 
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respect for the established colonial government prompted the colony's attorney-general 
to write: “When I mention the Public, I mean to include only the rational part of it. 
The ignorant Vulgar are as unfit to judge of the Modes as they are unable to manage 
the Reins, of Government.” He correctly predicted in 1774 that the frontiersmen 
would take matters into their own hands when and if the long-brewing crisis ma- 
terialized.!5 

Randolph either wrote with tongue in cheek or he was completely out of touch 
with growing Whig sentiment in 1774, for he oversimplified the solution to the prob- 
lem. He recommended that responsible Virginians promptly do three things: First, 
declare in the most public manner that the action of the Boston “Indians” in destroy- 
ing East India Company tea was both “illegal and wicked”; second, immediately send 
a persuasively penitent memorial to His Majesty George III reaffirming the devoted 
loyalty of the colony named in honor of Queen Elizabeth; and third, dispatch another 
fawning petition to His Majesty imploring that the tax on tea be repealed.'® 

Randolph obviously didn’t sense the temper of the discontented Whigs. His 
let’s-make-up-and-be-friends proposals were ignored. Instead, the Virginia House of 
Burgesses formally approved the action of the Bostonians, set aside the first of June 
as a day of fasting and prayer,!’ and directed the colony’s committee of correspond- 
ence to issue a call for a general congress to meet in Philadelphia, September 1, 1774."8 

John Randolph represented the old regime. His plea for a return to the status quo 
met with the approval of a passive minority of his fellow-Virginians. The Whigs by 
1774 were not only the dominant element but they were also steadily augmenting 
their numerical strength. In his own way Randolph followed the dictates of his 
heart and his head. He was born an Englishman and he intended to die an English- 
man. This is exactly what happened. 


1SIbid., p. 
l6[bid., 2 28. Nicholas approved Randolph’s recommendations. Op. cit., pp vy 
17John ee and Henry Read Mcllwaine, eds., Journals of PP he H ouse of Bur- 
| (Richmond, 1905- -15), 1773- 1776, p- 124. 
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THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY 
AND THE 


SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI IN VIRGINIA 


by Rocrers Dey WuicHaRD 
Norfolk Division, College of William and Mary-V.P.I. 


Tue Phi Beta Kappa Society and the Society of the Cincinnati, two of the oldest 
fraternal organizations existing in our country today (the Masonic order excepted) were 
born less than seven years apart. The former was organized at the College of William 
and Mary on 5 December 1776, while the latter first met in Virginia at Fredericksburg 
on 6 October 1783, its parent organization having been completed about five months 
earlier in General de Steuben’s headquarters at Fishkill-on-the-Hudson. Thus the two 
Societies, while holding in common the fraternal feature, had otherwise entirely 
different reasons for existence, the one literary and collegiate, and the other patriotic 
and military. 

Many of the young gentlemen attending the College at the beginning of our Revo- 
lutionary conflict later became officers in the Continental Army. Hence, at first glance, 
we might expect to find that many of those who later were eligible for membership 
in the Cincinnati had been members of Phi Beta Kappa. However, when we remem- 
ber that the latter was the first of the so-called “Greek-letter” fraternities, and for 
that reason a relatively small group, it is clear that this will not necessarily be true. 
As a matter of fact, of the even half a hundred young men who were initiated by 
Phi Beta Kappa’s Alpha of Virginia between its inception and the time it became 
dormant early in 1781, only three later became original members of the Society of 
the Cincinnati in Virginia. Their names are Isaac Hite, Jr., William Pierce, and 
George Lee Turberville. 

The son of Col. Isaac Hite of Winchester, Isaac Hite, Jr., was tenth on the roster 
of Phi Beta Kappa. He was thus the first to be initiated by the Society after the 
original nine who took its oath of fidelity together on 5 January 1777, the date of its 
second meeting. He was elected to membership and initiated at a called meeting 
held on 27 March 1777. On 21 June 1777, Hite was elected treasurer to succeed the 
first holder of that office, Richard Booker, who had resigned. He served as temporary 
president on 4 April 1778, the president being absent, and he appears in the minutes 
from time to time as taking part in the customary oratory and debate in which the 
Society engaged. At the meeting held on Wednesday, 5 May 1779, “Mr. Hite being 
about to leave College, begs leave to resign the Office of Treasurer, and desires that 
his Acct’s may be examined.” This is the last time his name appears in Phi Beta 
Kappa archives. Hite signed his name to the original roll of the Virginia Cincinnati, 
showing his rank as lieutenant; time of service: 6 July 1780 to January 1783; and 
residence, “Frederick.” He died at “Bellegrove,” his home in Frederick County on, 
22 December 1836. His wife was sister to President Madison. 
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William Pierce became a captain in the First Continental Artillery on 30 November 
1776, and served as aide-de-camp first to General Sullivan then to General Greene. 
For his part in the battle of Eutaw Springs, S. C., he was voted the Thanks of Con- 

and presented with a sword; this was in 1781. He was not a student in the 
College when he was elected a member of Phi Beta Kappa on 3 June 1780, being 
then forty years of age, but was probably sojourning in Williamsburg for reasons 
related to his military duties. His name appears in Phi Beta Kappa records as “Capt. 
Wm. Pierce.” He was Brevet-Major in 1783, became a member of the Virginia Cin- 
cinnati, but transferred to the Georgia branch of that Society in 1784 upon his re- 
moval to that State. He was member of the Georgia House of Representatives and 
the Continental Congress in 1786. He was second to hold the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Georgia Cincinnati, and died in Savannah in 1789. 

Major Pierce was not the only officer of the Continental Army to be honored by 
Phi Beta Kappa. The Society's minutes of 18 May 1780 contain the following entry: 
“Capt. John Marshall being recommended as a gentleman who would make a worthy 
member of this Society was ballotted for & received.” The future Chief Justice be- 
came a captain in the regiment of his father, Colonel Thomas Marshall, the Third 
Virginia, in May 1779, and was later attached to the Seventh. In 1780, awaiting 
orders, he spent some time in Williamsburg (he was then 25 years of age), and 
attended lectures at the College given by its President, James Madison (later Bishop), 
and its Law Professor, George Wythe. Marshall did not become a member of the 
Cincinnati, although he is now represented in that Society by a descendant. 

The third of our Phi Beta Kappa-Cincinnati triumvirate was Geroge Lee Turber- 
ville, son of George Turberville of Westmoreland. He is said to have become a cap- 
tain in the Fifteenth Virginia Regiment on 2 December 1776 at the tender age of 
16, and Major aide-de-camp to General Charles Lee at the age of 18. The date of 
his election and initiation does not appear in the Phi Beta Kappa records, but his 
name first occurs in the Society's minutes on 18 May 1780. In 1781, he was serving 
with Major-General the Baron de Steuben, another original member of the Cincinnati. 
Like Pierce and Marshall, Turberville was in the Army before becoming a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. When he signed the roll of the Cincinnati, his residence was 
given as “Richmond City,” since he resided in that place as member of the House of 
Delegates from 1785 to 1787. 

Two other pre-1781 members of the Phi Beta Kappa Society had close ties with 
the Cincinnati, although not members themselves. They were Bushrod Washington, 
heir to Mount Vernon Chis illustrious uncle was first President-General of the Society 
of the Cincinnati), and Richard Bland Lee, brother of an original member of the 
Virginia Cincinnati, “Lighthorse Harry” Lee. 

As there were others in the College at about the time of which we are speaking, 
who later became members of the Cincinnati but had no direct connection with 
Phi Beta Kappa, it might be of interest to mention a few of them in conclusion. 
Surgeon James McClurg (or Doctor James McClurg, as he is called in later Cin- 
cinnati records) was a member of the faculty of the College of William and Mary 
in 1779, being its Professor of Anatomy and Medicine. Among the student body, 
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between 1770 and 1778, the following (named with subsequent army rank) later 
became members of the Virginia Cincinnati: Major Nathaniel Burwell, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Samuel Jordan Cabell, Lieutenant Archibald Campbell, Lieutenant-Colonel 
James Innes, Captain Strother Jones, Lieutenant-Colonel (President) James Monroe, 
and Captain Robert Randolph. This list is, of course, far from being complete. 

The writer is indebted to the writings of Major General Edgar Erskine Hume, 
president of the Virginia Cincinnati, for the information contained herein on that 
Society, especially to his Sesquicentennial History and Roster of the Society of the 
Cincinnati in the State of Virginia (Richmond, 1934), and his General Washington's 
Correspondence Concerning the Society of the Cincinnati (Johns-Hopkins Press, 
1941). The data on the Phi Beta Kappa Society and on students in the College comes 
from “Original Records of the Phi Beta Kappa Society,” by Lyon G. Tyler, in William 
and Mary Quarterly, IV (First Series), pages 213-254, and from “Notes Relative 
to Some of the Students who attended the College of William and Mary, 1770-1778,” 
in William and Mary Quarterly, 1 (Second Series), pages 116-130. 


THE INSTITUTE OF EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY AND CULTURE an- 
nounces that it is prepared to provide a limited number of Grants-in-Aid of Research 
to individual writers or scholars who are carrying on studies in the field of American 
History prior to the year 1815. For encouragement of projects, already in progress, 
in the social, political, economic, religious, artistic and intellectual history of the 
American Colonies and of the Early Republic, the Institute is ready to make Grants 
varying in value according to the needs of the individual during the period for which 
the Grant is made, and with the understanding that the recipient shall devote his 
entire energies to the project during that time. In making the awards, particular 
emphasis will be laid upon the character, intellectual promise and demonstrated ability 
of the applicant, as well as his preparation for the project and the nature of the under- 
taking. Grants will not be made to facilitate the completion of work for academic 
degrees. Early application for the Grants will be advantageous; candidates must file 
their applications not later than March 15, 1951. Announcement of awards will be 
made May 15, 1951. Requests for application form and other information should be 
addressed to the Director, Institute of Early American History and Culture, Goodwin 
Building, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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QUERIES 


AQUIA CHURCH ANNIVERSARY — Aquia Church, in Overwharton Parish, 
Stafford County, Virginia, is planning a celebration in recognition of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the building of the church by Mourning Richards in 1751. 
As part of this bicentennial celebration, an effort is being made to get in touch with 
some of the present day descendants of the original vestry of two hundred years ago. 

The names of the vestrymen of Overwharton Parish at the time the present church 


was completed are as follows: 


Prerer HepGMAN BENJAMIN STROTHER 
Joun MErcER THomas FrrzHucH 
Joun Lez Peter Dantet, Warden 
Morr DontPHAN Travers Coox, Warden 
Henry TYLER Joun FirzHucH 
Witu1am Mountjoy Joun Peyton 


The Rector at this time was the Rev. John Moncure. 

It is hoped that an honorary vestry, consisting of representatives of these families, 
may be appointed to take part in the celebration of the bicentennial in 1951. Present- 
day descendants of any of the above named vestrymen are invited to correspond with 
the Reverend John E. Williams, Stafford, Virginia. 


THOMAS LEE (1758-1805) — HIS THREE MARRIAGES — May I suggest that 
a brief note on Thomas Lee’s marriages might be of value in your section of genea- 
logical notes. 

Neither Edmund Jennings Lee, Lee of Virginia, nor any other printed source I have 
found correctly states that Thomas Lee, eldest son of Richard Henry Lee, was married 
three times. 

Thomas Lee (1758-1805) married first Eleanor Brent and had by her his one sur- 
viving child, Eleanor Lee (1783-1807), who married Gerard* Alexander (1784-1834) 
(William,* Philip,? Philip,?, John'). The descendants of her only child, and Thomas 
Lee’s only grandchild, Thomas Ludwell Alexander (1807-1881) are given in Miss 
Hardy’s Colonial Families of the Southern States (1911). 

Thomas Lee (1758-1805) married second in 1788 Mildred Washington, daughter 
of John Augustine Washington and Hannah Bushrod. She had died without issue 
by 1799. 

Thomas Lee (1758-1805) married third, before 1801, Elizabeth Ashton Alexander,® 
daughter of Gerard5 and James Ashton Alexander. (Gerard,* Robert,3, Robert,” 
John.!) As Thomas Lee’s widow she later married a Mr. Stuart, and died before 
1826. The printed accounts attempt to coalesce this third wife of Thomas Lee’s with 
his first wife, and are divided as to whether their Brent-Alexander hybrid or Mildred 
Washington was the mother of Eleanor Lee. 
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The various contemporary Gerard Alexanders are confusing. The name belonged 
in the family of Mrs. Lee, whose grandfather, father and eldest brother bore it in 
succession. The cousin who married the third Mrs. Lee’s stepdaughter was the first 
in his branch of the family to have the name. 

It has been troublesome to unscramble these marriages, and it may be that some 
of your readers might welcome clarification of Thomas Lee’s marriages. — John A. 
Washington, San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, California. 


DAVID STOKES anp THOMAS DUPREE — Thomas Dupree, of Lunenburg Co., 
Virginia, executed his will in 1784, mentioning his wife, Susannah, and his daughter, 
“Margaret, the widow of David Stokes, Dec’d.,” who was survived by sons named 
Young, Josiah, William (b. 4-12-1761 and m. Nancy Lock), Henry, Thomas and 
Bartlett Stokes. Who was this David Stokes and who were Thomas Dupree and his 
wife, Susannah? — Address reply to John M. Bradley, 4211 Overlook Road, Birming- 
ham 5, Alabama. 


PICKETT-MERCER ~— Betsy Pickett (daughter of William and Mary Pickett) mar- 
ried Carver Mercer and came to Louisville, Kentucky, about 1806. Carver Mercer 
was born November 21, 1775 (son of Thomas and Jane Mercer), and died in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, March 8, 1834. Carver and Betsy (Pickett) Mercer had issue: (1) 
Robert Watkins Mercer, born October 5, 1802; died 1803; (2) George Watkins 
Mercer, born August 5, 1804; (3.) Martha Pickett Mercer, born August 28, 1807. 
The sons, Robert W. and George W. Mercer, were born prior to their parents’ re- 
moval to Kentucky. Mrs. Betsy (Pickett) Mercer died in Louisville in 1809; and 
Carver Mercer married second, November 26, 1809, Winifred Beale Oldham. The 
undersigned would like to know place and date of marriage of Carver Mercer and 
Betsy Pickett; the place of residence of William and Mary Pickett; and place of birth 
of Carter Mercer. — Address: Mrs. E. B. Federa, 1224 Cherokee Road, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Old Richmond Neighborhoods. By Mary Wincrtexp Scorr. Printed by Whittet 
and Shepperson, Richmond, Virginia. 309 pp. $7.50. 


“It must be borne in mind that this volume is a history not of old houses, but of 
neighborhoods,” writes Mary Wingfield Scott in an Introduction to her new book, 
Old Richmond Neighborhoods. “Like most old cities Richmond developed as an 
aggregation of neighborhoods.” And to set these before us she has done the maximum 
in investigation of archives that record the growth of ante-bellum communities that 
were transmuted to a large modern city. Her painstaking research has left no page 
unturned in deed and land books of the City of Richmond. She has studied old 
insurance policies, memoirs published and unpublished of ancient denizens of her 
locale. She has checked the minutes of the Common Hall which was the early City 
Council. Justly, she claims that her story of the life and transmigration of each neigh- 
borhood is “based on original documents, not on hearsay information or secondary 
sources. 

Since this is history treated geographically, it must also be photographic. Therefore 
Miss Scott has chosen 274 illustrations from the Valentine Museum's unique collec- 
tion of old photographs, from family albums, insurance diagrams and her own camera 
work. Thus we visualize the domestic growth of Richmond as it climbed from Shockoe 
Valley, first eastward to Libby, Union and Church Hills; then westward up Broad 
and Main Streets, past Capitol Hill, hopping and skipping ravines and bog ponds, 
northward and southward in two centuries of real estate speculation. Although the 
dwellings were primarily business investments they were given a personal touch, for 
they were homes for neighbors to purchase or rent. 

We are given to see the cobbled drop of Main Street Hill when it was lined with 
residences whose friendly front steps ran down to a tilting brick sidewalk. We see 
iron lace verandas. In the eighteen fifties we see the winsome line of dormers, peaked 
like praying hands, give way to fashionable flat roofs and cocky cupolas. Down in 
Eighteenth Street bottom we see a flamboyant bill advertising a performance in almost 
forgotten Academy of Music. This was posted on the three-storied wall of the gambrel- 
roofed Ege dwelling built before 1783 and demolished about 1912. 

Again and again a caption beside an illustration reads, “Built in-—. Demolished 
in ——.” For Richmond was never a dreaming, traditional town. It is a lively city, 
forever shucking off the used and lovely to construct in new fashion; forever smiling 
as teeming industry crowds out the gracious and simple. Two generations in one 
house is a long tenure here. Of the three longest tenures noted, two were by Negro 
families. 

“All but one of the neighborhoods,” writes Miss Scott, “contain at least a residuum 
of old buildings. The sole exception is that area east of Governor Street and west of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio railroad.” This she recalls was known as Council Chamber 
Hill because here stood a building that was used during the Revolution for meetings 
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of the Council of State. It seems to have disappeared shortly after 1835, but desiring 
its vicinity, business and government buildings and residences rose and were demol- 
ished exchanging locations in this area. Miss Scott exhibits her particular genius as 
she traces the existence here of a frame building used as State Treasury, then be- 
coming the residence of James Brown, Jr., and later giving place in 1822 to two brick 
dwellings known for twenty years longer as “Old Treasury Lot.” Nearby she locates 
the “Falling Gardens,” laid out in 1805 by James Lownes. She places Tobacco Alley 
and Byrd’s Warehouse which was replaced by the Exchange Hotel, and the Galt 
houses, in one of which lived John Allan for a while. She sets “Clifton,” the James 
Harris mansion, on a knoll in Apricot Alley, illustrating it with a reproduction of a 
Latrobe watercolor now in the Congressional Library. From an old newspaper she 
quotes that this was “the finest house ever built in Richmond.” She locates and 
illustrates homes, churches, synagogues and a graveyard, now vanished. She recalls 
old street names, Dogwood Alley, Locust, Chapultepec and Cerrogordo Streets. Thus 
she resurrects a lively ghost of enterprise where she says “an atom bomb could hardly 
have made a more complete clearance of the past.” 

“If Shockoe Creek neighborhood is Richmond’s cradle, the old Court End is its 
heart,” writes Miss Scott. Here today is Jefferson’s peerless Capitol and the Gover- 
nor’s Mansion within sight of five old churches. Here are the Marshall, Wickham 
and Brockenborough houses, now museums; and here is “the Egyptian Building of the 
Medical College, one of the most curious architectural monuments in this country.” 
But lost from this neighborhood are a City Hall designed by Robert Mills, serene old 
Sycamore Church and “countless old residences, among them those of Jacquelin 
Ambler, Edmund Randolph, Samuel Myers, Alexander McRae and Jaquelin Harvie.” 
But for a few early camera fans, the beauty of these homes would have passed into 
oblivion. A knowledge of it supports a sense of character and calm adventure that 
are a Richmonder’s birthright. 

“Unfortunately,” says Miss Scott, “it is the neighborhoods with the handsomest 
and architecturally most interesting buildings which have suffered most from the 
encroachment of business. The smaller the house, the more modest the neighborhood, 
the more chance it has of retaining its original appearance.” Thus has survived 
unique “Postletown” where streets named for the Saints wander through the heart 
of old Jackson Ward. This ward was a political division in the days when many Negro 
homes were in the backyards of white families, the ward being the habitation of 
unattached Negroes, and the meeting place of all of them. Now the term Jackson 
Ward is unofficially applied to the whole Negro district. That the Negro population 
gravitated to this area is due to the settlement there of free Negroes in the early 19th 
Century. They built or bought several of the homes now standing. That the Negro 
is an excellent owner, but a devastating tenant needs no further demonstration than 
Miss Scott’s text and pictures. She pleads for public interest to restore one building 
in each such neighborhood that “he whose garden is next to it, may see it and mend 
his own.” 

Old Richmond Neighborhoods is not a guide book for strangers. It is for those who 
live in Richmond to identify familiar sights. It is for the sojourner to feel the pulse 
of progress where it is the beat of his own daily life. 
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This was a costly work. No expense of effort or time, or money or eyesight was 
spared to make this and a companion volume, Houses of Old Richmond, sound and 
usable documents. It is to be hoped Miss Scott will do the same service for factory 
neighborhoods of Richmond, which are the iron in the soul of her city. 


Frances Norton Mason 


Richmond, Virginia 


Journal of the Senate of Virginia. October Session, 1792. Commonwealth of Virginia, 
Division of Purchase and Printing, Richmond, 1949. [Edited by Witmer L. Ha t.] 
$2.00. 


The Senate of the Commonwealth under the first constitution was of secondary 
importance in legislative duties and power. All legislation had to originate in the 
House of Delegates, which meant that since legislation was based upon petitions, all 
such petitions must be addressed to the House of Delegates. The Senate could adopt 
or reject any bill submitted by the House, and it could also amend any bill, except 
a money bill; its activities were, therefore, considerably limited and its proceedings 
never received the attention given to the Journals of the House, in which documents 
were frequently interpolated, and subjects given a more extended notice than mere 
mention. Since the Journals of the House were of primary importance, they were 
preserved more carefully than the printed volumes of the Senate Journals. This may 
account in part for the absence of certain Senate Journals, both manuscript and 
printed, from the files of the Virginia State Library, when this reviewer compiled 
the Bibliography of Virginia, Part 2 in 1916. Of the fifty sessions from 1776 to 
1815, there were twenty-four of which neither a printed or manuscript Journal could 
be found at that time. In a very few instances, although orders to print may have 
been given, the volumes may never have come off the press. At any rate, in 1827 
and 1828, when Thomas W. White was authorized to reprint the early Journals, the 
only sessions of which he could find surviving copies, manuscript or printed, were 
those of October 1778, May 1779, October 1779, October 1785, October 1788, October 
1789, and October 1790. In recent years the Virginia State Library has acquired 
missing manuscript Journals of the sessions of 1792, 1794, 1795, 1796, 1797/98, 
1798/99 and 1802/03, and has planned to print them, and, in addition, will reprint 
the incomplete printed Journal of 1793. The volume for 1792, now off the press, is 
a superior example of editorial arrangement and style, of which Dr. Wilmer L. Hall, 
the editor, should be justly proud. Moreover, the printer and binder have cooperated 
with the editor in a manner that makes the volume a perfect example of what such 
a documentary publication should be; a choice type face, excellent paper, distinct 
impressions, and sturdy binding. The editor, with excellent judgment, has re-para- 
graphed the manuscript, and has extended all the abbreviations, in a manner now 
accepted as the best editorial method. The volume is clear, readable, and attractive, 
and suitable as an example for later publications of the State Library. Perusal of the 
pages of this journal will recall to the reader the observations of Jefferson, in his Notes 
on Virginia, on the Senate under the first constitution, and of St. George Tucker's 
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comments on the subject in his edition of Blackstone. Both writers discuss the ad- 
vantages and faults, not always agreeing. In a session, such as the one of 1792, only 
sixteen years after the adoption of the constitution, eleven years after the surrender of 
Cornwallis, and four years after the adoption of the United States Constitution, 
there was bound to be legislation of the highest importance which had to establish 
procedures in the state governmental structure, and in the relation of the Common- 
wealth to the new Federal Government. Indicative of a suspicion that prevailed 
against that government, was the resolution adopted by this session of the General 
Assembly of 1792 “that the Senators of the Commonwealth in the United States 
Senate use their utmost endeavors to procure the admission of the citizens of the 
United States to hear the debates of their House, whenever they are sitting in their 
legislative capacity.” Out of extreme necessity this session passed a law stating what 
gold and silver coin should be current in the Commonwealth, until otherwise regu- 
lated and directed by the Congress of the United States, and particularly stipulating 
that the public accounts of the Commonwealth should be expressed in dollars, and 
parts of dollars, following the decimal system. This Assembly, by a special act, au- 
thorized the establishment of a bank in the City of Richmond, and of another in 
the City of Alexandria, the first banks established with the authority of the Common- 
wealth. After this law was approved, Mr. John Pride, the Speaker, asked that his 
protest against the law be entered in the Journal, with the statement that he believed 
it was contrary to the fourth Article in the Bill of Rights. 

A valuable feature of this edition, to which Dr. Hall calls attention is the Index, 
which serves also as an Index to the House Journal of that session, since the titles of 
the bills discussed, approved, rejected or amended, are the same in both Houses, with 
the exception of money bills. The members of the Senate of this session were John 
Pride, Thomas Claiborne, Burwell Bassett, Thomas Mann Randolph, Alexander St. 
Clair, Thomas Gaskins, John Scarsbrook Wills, Paul Carrington, Matthew Anderson, 
French Strother, Francis Peyton, John Smith, Thomas Ridley, John Preston, Samuel 
Temple, Benjamin Temple, Ludwell Lee, Thomas Wilson, Levin Joynes, John 
Kearnes, Nicholas Cabell, John Trigg, Richard Cary, Alexander Campbell. John Pride 
was Speaker, and Humphrey Brooke was Clerk. Joynes and Campbell were absent. 


E. G. Swem 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Jamestown, Virginia, the Town Site and Its Story. By Cuares E. Hatcn, Jr. The 
National Park Service cooperating with the Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities. 1950. 52 pp, 4 maps, 24 illustrations. Price 20 cents, to be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Every year half a million tourists arrive in Williamsburg to view, in its restored 
state, the second capital of Virginia from 1699 to 1780; more than one-half of the 
number continue the pilgrimage, only seven miles, to the site of Jamestown, the 
capital city of Virginia from 1607 to 1699. This site is on the island, known as James- 
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town Island, 1,582 acres in area, of which 1,559 are owned and administered by the 
U. S. National Park Service, and 22% by the Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities. Leaflets and guide-books, excellent for their purpose, have been 
published occasionally for tourists. But not before this present publication has there 
been a good account of reasonable length, written by an authority giving a summary 
of available knowledge of the ancient city, and interlocking it with the history of the 
first century of the colony. In historical discussions about Virginia of the seventeenth 
century, the little city and the colony can hardly be separated. In choosing Mr. 
Charles E. Hatch, Jr., to write this account, the National Park Service has selected 
wisely; he has been connected with the Service since 1938, nearly all the time in the 
Yorktown, Williamsburg, Jamestown area, except for the years spent in duty in 
World War II; he is therefore familiar and at home with the topography of the his- 
toric peninsula, having acquired his knowledge not only from the patient study of 
documents and books, but also from the actual experience of survey and excavation. 
His pamphlet, The Oldest Legislative Assembly in America, was issued by the Na- 
tional Park Service in 1947; this has more merit than any other discussion of that 
subject, because the author has correlated the literature relating to it with the in- 
formation from the excavations. Also, in association with Mr. Edward M. Riley, he 
compiled Jamestown in the Words of Contemporaries. Much that has been written 
about Jamestown has partaken of glamor, or of complete damnation, expressed in 
inverse ratio to the measure of the author's knowledge. There was needed a review 
of events gleaned from early and late writers with a brief account of the recent archeo- 
logical undertaking, offered in an impartial and balanced manner, with no exaggera- 
tion of praise or of discredit. In the fifty-two pages of the book, we believe Mr. Hatch 
has realized the ideal that tourists have needed and hoped for; and even to more 
serious students, who are familiar with the standard works of a more detailed char- 
acter, Mr. Hatch’s production will be most welcome. One of the customary features 
in the early school-book histories, and even in some of recent date, is the insinuation 
that the sufferings endured in the four years, 1607 through 1611, resulted from the 
evil character of the one hundred and four settlers, all being considered by the writers 
of such books as utterly worthless and lazy, deplorably deficient in every good quality. 
Let us recall, in part only, what these men who had been on shipboard for six months, 
confined in the narrow quarters of small vessels, with no relief except for several short 
stops in islands of the West Indies, accomplished after they landed at Jamestown. 
Reflect that accustomed as they were to a summer of moderate temperature, they 
anchored on May 24, and landed on May 25 (new style) in a sub-tropical climate in 
a jungle of forest growth and surrounded by hostile natives. In about six weeks, they 
had cleared enough trees to construct a fort, an enclosure of one acre, in triangular 
form, one side of 420 feet parallel to the river, and with other sides 300 feet each; and 
in addition, this was palisaded. They built a temporary church, storehouses, and 
houses within this fort. They had also sent an exploring party one hundred and 
fifty miles up the river, a very necessary step for safety. In two months the hot, humid 
climate had spoiled much of the food they had brought. The water from the shallow 
wells was an added danger. By fall, they had crops of peas, corn and beans of their 
own raising. Six months after landing, in the midst of winter, fire consumed all the 
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buildings, food and ammunition in the fort and partially destroyed the palisades. 
They began work at once to rebuild. The ships that had gone to England in the 
meantime had now returned with the message that the colonists must send some- 
thing back of commercial value. Of these men, if the truth be told, there was hardly 


* one in a normal physical condition and able to work; but they were required to pre- 


pare cedar logs, and cut clapboards and this with inferior implements. For a few 
days, there was excitement over finding something that resembled gold. Since the 
Company in London had eagerly hoped for the discovery of gold, the settlers were 
simply following orders in laboring diligently to accumulate a quantity for shipment; 
after all, this turned out to be false metal. This gold incident was a minor episode, 
however, but the school and popular histories of the standard type have magnified 
it into an event of such tremendous importance that it ruined the settlement. In this 
first year also the sick had to receive attention constantly from the others. More than 
half of the original settlers died before the end of the first year. Then when the new- 
comers of the first supply arrived, there was the joint labor of all to make glass, pitch, 
and soap ashes, something to send to England for sale, in order to placate the stock- 
holders. Before the end of the second year, forty acres had been cleared and planted 
in Indian corn. Wells had been dug. Twenty houses were built, and in addition a 
block-house at the head of the isthmus. A second attempt was made at the manu- 
facture of glass. As a matter of safety, a second fort, no mean task in itself, was 
built across the river on Gray’s Creek. The rats brought in by the ships multiplied 
and destroyed a great part of the stored grain. When 400 new settlers, many ill with 
what was termed the plague, landed, troubles were increased many fold. By the 
end of the third year, the 500 who had come in the course of the three years had 
dwindled to 60 from disease, Indians, malnutrition, and from overwork in an un- 
accustomed climate. Before Gates left in March, 1611, two new forts had been con- 
structed near Point Comfort. A curious point of view appeared in the school and 
popular histories of the mid-nineteenth century and later, reflecting the impact of 
socialistic theories that were arising in Europe and the fear of their influence in the 
United States. The calamities of those first years were blamed upon the supposed 
communal structure of the government of the early group of colonists. There is, of 
course, no foundation for such belief because there was no communal organization. 
No agreement had been made by the men themselves to pool all products, and then 
to divide evenly, so that each would get his share, whether he worked hard or not. 
The workers were under the direction of the London Company, or their agents, the 
local Council, and the Company had provided most wisely, materials and food for 
living in a wilderness, and this was to be distributed to the colonists as occasion re- 
quired. There was no idea at that time that each individual colonist could go off by 
himself, select a farm-plot in the wilderness and be independent. The result would 
have been a disaster beyond what did happen. The Company realizing that the 
settlement was an experiment provided at least for a few years for all that were 
courageous enough to sail under their protection. The events of these years are tragic 
in themselves, harrowing to contemplate, but more tragic is the lack of forbearance 
in some of the early narratives written by participants, and the misunderstanding 
and misinterpretation of a considerable number of later writers on the subject. In 
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some modern authors, credence may be given to the belief that this attitude was 
premeditated with the object of depreciating the truth that Jamestown was the first 
permanent English settlement in the United States. But Jamestown held on despite 
every obstruction arising from a new climate, disease and Indians. After every calam- 
ity, even after the widespread and disastrous Indian massacre of 1622, there was 
always a substructure of determined humanity that survived and carried on. 

Some of our popular histories have not only gone astray as we have indicated, but 
they have usually over emphasized ‘the Pocahontas and John Smith incident, and the 
marriage of John Rolfe to Pocahontas, both memorable indeed, and important, but 
not so important that they should submerge all the other events. 

There is a growing tendency to glorify John Rolfe, as the neglected and unsung 
emancipator of early Virginia economic life. High honor is certainly due him, and 
this in addition to the praise which he deserves for his missionary effort in marrying 
Pocahontas. The John Rolfe cult would have more followers, if it were not apparent 
that the excessive distinction awarded him stems from interpreters of Virginia history 
who reason that Rolfe’s neglect was on account of his being a sturdy yeoman, shall 
we say the common man, the forgotten man; one so different from the few leaders 
and preservers of the colonial experiment, who were presumed to be gentlemen, and 
who have received the preponderance of praise from the supposed outmoded his- 
torians. Mr. Hatch preserves a proper poise and impartiality throughout his relation 
of controversial incidents. We wish every tourist could read this publication, and 
indeed, the advanced historian could profit by it. We strongly recommend it for 
high school and college students, and for school libraries. The low price of twenty 
cents will encourage the large sale it deserves. In order to orient the reader, there is 
an excellent double page map of Jamestown and three smaller maps. The illustra- 
tions of some of the archeological results give an inkling of the new information ac- 
quired in the past fifteen years. The National Park Service should receive the highest 
commendation for providing the public with this interesting and authoritative hand- 
book and for the other two publications by Mr. Hatch. At this point it may be fitting 
to suggest that the Park Service has a further obligation to the public. The U. S. 
Government has had in its possession the Jamestown Island, except the APVA por- 
tion, since 1934. Within a short time of the purchase, archeological exploration, well 
planned and under the direction of accomplished and experienced men was begun, 
and carried on with varying degree of activity until 1940, when work was suspended 
on account of the war. The numerous friends of the project, who encouraged and 
supported the purchase by the Government, had no idea that the archeological work, 
covering the Island as a whole, under a well defined plan, would be postponed as 
it has been. Only part of the town site had been excavated before 1940. Much 
remains to be done. Some of the assistants who had been trained in this particular 
field have been transferred to other posts, and the result of their experience has 
been lost. We should have in print full technical accounts of all the foundations and 
of the artifacts discovered with a coordination of the information into a picture of 
Jamestown of the seventeenth century. Valuable time has been lost. Such a hand- 
book, as the present one, so judiciously prepared by Mr. Hatch and admirable as 
it is for its particular purpose should not obscure the need of a proper scientific in- 
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terpretation of the whole island, for antiquarians, architects, and historians, in book 
form, with elaborate and fitting illustrations. Some of the results of the excavations 
have been described by Mr. Hatch, Mr. Worth Bailey, Mr. Edward M. Riley, and 
Mr. J. C. Harrington and published in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, and the William and Mary Quarterly, second series. But these excellent in- 
formative contributions have been published at private expense and cover particular 
subjects only. When we consider the lavish expenditure of the Federal Government 
at the present time, and some of it for very questionable purposes, there should be 
no hesitation in spending a sufficient amount annually for a few years to complete the 
excavation of Jamestown, where our nation was founded, and to publish the results. 
There can be no correct interpretation of Jamestown until this is done, and his- 
torians are demanding that it be done. Can it be true, as has been intimated that the 
Historical Parks are subordinated in importance to the Western parks which provide 
recreational facilities and insure conservation? When the acquirement of the Island 
by the Government in 1934 was contemplated, the reviewer recalls that one objection 
to the purchase was that its control would pass necessarily into a large Bureau in 
Washington with paralyzing red tape and perfunctory attention. Has this happened? 


Williamsburg, Virginia E. G. Swem 


Travels in the Interior of the United States, to Bath, Winchester, in the Valley of 
the Shenandoah, etc., etc., during the Summer of 1791. By Ferprnanp-M. Bayarp. 
Translated and Edited by Ben C. McCary. Published by Edwards Brothers, Inc., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1950. 175 pp. $2.50. 


In one hundred seventy-five pages of attractive lithoprint, Mr. McCary has given 
the first complete translation of Ferdinand-Marie Bayard’s account of his travels in 
America.! 

The translation, based on Bayard’s second edition, of 1798, is preceded by the 
translator’s Preface and Introduction, and is followed by an abbreviated bibliography 
and an adequate index. In footnotes, Mr. McCary has preserved the original notes 
by Bayard and added a number of interesting and enlightening comments of his 
own; changes or omissions from the first to the second edition are also brought to the 
reader's attention. 

Little is known of the life of Bayard. It is believed that he was born in 1768 in the 
old province of Normandy and that he was in his twenty-third year when he visited 
America with his wife and small son, having already retired from the army as captain 
of artillery. He himself reveals in the second edition of his memoirs that he was a 
member of La Société libre des Sciences, Lettres et Arts de Paris. 


1The first edition of the Travels is dated 1797. The second edition bears the title: Voyage dans 
l'Intérieur des Etats-Unis, a Bath, Winchester, dans la Vallée de Shenandoah, etc., etc., pendant 
VEté de 1791. Seconde Edition, augmentée de descriptions et d’anecdotes sur la vie militaire et 
politique de Georges Washington. 
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The account of the travels begins in the summer of 1791, while the author was 
on his way from Baltimore to Bath in Virginia (now Morgan County, West Virginia). 
After paying visits to Frederick, Middletown, Bath, Winchester and Hagerstown, he 
returned to Baltimore. From Baltimore he later went to Philadelphia, where he 
spent a part of the winter of 1791. In the second edition of the work, he claims to 
have made a trip to Passaic Falls in New Jersey. 

We are told that in 1791 the little village of Bath, whose first name was Warm 
Spring and which today is called Berkeley Springs, had two public buildings, the 
theater and the bath house. This village was the site of America’s first spa, and Bayard 
claims to have seen several people who, having had to be carried to the springs, were 
able in three weeks to walk there with the aid of crutches. 

The town of Winchester, Virginia, even at the early date under consideration, is 
revealed as showing definite promise for the future. Built upon a small hill, it was 
a collection of brick houses and painted frame houses. Well-cultivated plantations, 
adjoining each other, surrounded the base of the cone upon which the town was 
located. The black soil, which required only light tilling, yielded abundant harvests. 
Nature, says our author, was in all her magnificence there. It is predicted that Win- 
chester will be a manufacturing town, “because in all bountiful countries mankind 
multiplies rapidly, and because industry likes fertile and populous places; but where 
there are communications with the ocean, by means of canals or rivers, the degree of 
activity of that industry is incalculable. Such is the position of that inland town.” 

Though his travels in the thirteen original states were rather limited, Bayard be- 
came acquainted with the best society and seems to have been well received wherever 
he went. His recorded impressions indicate that he was a capable judge of ; society 
and manners, literature, and science. He is unstinting in his opinions, flattering or 
otherwise, of various aspects of American life; religion, politics, slavery and the wel- 
fare of the Indian engage a considerable share of his attention. 

In general, Bayard seems favorably impressed with religion in America. “Nearly 
all the sects tolerate each other,” he says, “and the sectarians respect each other. This 
happy harmony is the result of the impartial equality with which the government 
treats them.” 

In his remarks on politics, he states that, of all the acts of sovereignty, the election 
is the most delicate and the most solemn in a representative government. He then 
goes on to criticize election days in America as days of reveling, of brawls; the candi- 
dates, he charges, openly offer drunkenness to anyone who is willing to give them 
his vote. 

The author devotes thirty-seven pages of his memoirs to the Indians, to their tribes, 
and to their treatment by the white man. This concentration of attention is probably 
accounted for, as Mr. McCary points out, by the admiration of the French for, and 
their interest in, the noble savage in America. 

While Bayard praises much that he found in America — her tremendous poten- 
tialities, the high attainment of American ladies, the sincere regard for the marriage 
relationship — he also found much to criticize adversely. If he expected to find here 
the high degree of equality described by some other travelers of his time, he was dis- 
appointed. He found that wealth was a requirement for rank in a society of class 
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distinctions. He declares himself heartily against the system of slavery, considering 
it the cause of certain evils. He found the people too much under the influence of 
the English; he objects to the rigid discipline of the schools, to the prudery in man- 
ners, and to the American love for gambling, fighting, and drinking. 

In Baltimore, Bayard became acquainted with several former American officers and 
a diplomatic agent from France, sent secretly to General George Washington. The 
author was at first alarmed by their frankness in speaking of Washington, since he 
had been prejudiced in the General’s favor; but because their accounts were historically 
exact, he yielded before the evidence. This evidence, in the form of “oral and written 
data,” consumes nearly the whole of the last chapter of the second edition. Long ex- 
cerpts from the seven spurious letters attributed to Washington are introduced, and 
numerous bits of gossip about him are qutoed. The circular letter of the Society of 
Cincinnati, urging certain changes in its constitution, is given in full. Bayard states 
that his purpose here is to satisfy criticism he received for not having given sufficient 
attention to General Washington in the first edition; it appears, however, that he is 
trying to support his contention that Washington was overly fond of the English. 

With the exception of the final chapter, whose subject matter is foreign to the 
author's original purpose, Bayard has left a work which compares favorably with 
similar works of the period. Written as well as the average of them, it also shows at 
times a graphic and colorful style, with only a few deviations from fact to mar its 
fresh and spontaneous quality. 

In his translation of these memoirs, Mr. McCary has given us a faithful rendering 
into English of the original text, while at the same time preserving to an admirable 
degree the peculiarities of Bayard’s narrative style. He has performed a service for 
those who are interested in the history of early Virginia and in travel literature of the 


formative years of the American Republic. 
Emmett H. Anperson, Jr. 


University of Virginia 
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married 2d TURNER is pay and then cabled? hitler (Me Mag 5-589) 
tour daughters (ke had feer children ll | Perce. fren her Mer land on (See The Mumres of Faw tis, pp / 442; 
with Blarche Colshill, of le sex. prove 42-393. Hewas «. Hardy got F000. ana! Jobe Me receried Zhe fands of Katewel) 

has often dead. (See | yp 272-205; fram Mberry | 200 dat aad Caled the second of 
_ | canfased Toro docks 4 the| (on 34-53). | there destroy) | of 
Vied March 722-23 ater succ<oed- (1625- Dodde, 270 Mas MARRIED ithe dy 

MITH 08 fon Pigltad 2 D 0 IT 
4500 | | SACKSON | | BENNETT) | GEORGE {WILLIAM PITT | | {DAVID MUNK 

I-198). WC, adoo | hie (wing 1058 ond Bead OR 1697 petested #00 ac. DED 24 (See “The of p. P80) 
ried by ny Mate Hamed), Aas well 6-19-1666). ne devore PIERCE 1648 addituona/ 500 ae. Ss E PERSON the AGNES, of Fer. 

WAM Over? 7-2 63); AM an instead 
till de Fadifag CMF, dated Oct record | #50 ac. 7-298); grav | ALEXANDER, minis%r of 
lt ter; 1693 2-930). wre onder | 40 ac. 295) - both ore: right ia AS THE ONE IN 
ccord mma. dierder/y and Me was of food ned SPUN. Duryess UPF EK LEFT HAND | 
W&M Gwar? F234) a | 4669 of - 2 Andrew, 4 
T T . | water.” 5S. Hector ; @.JSo4n; and 7 Janet 
SMITH] [RICHARD] [ JANE | | [5 ow] 
in (3S \ARAH JACKSON ‘MARY JACKSON GEORGE HARDY HEN RY PJT T Bet | Vv. J HN MUNRO 
years old | SMITH SMITH SMITH | Lining 679 Cates? Capt: Died before B27 darn 

2, jrecorded 4497 W&IB. 2-377, [MARRIED BEFORE i662] OF Abry F225). WY FF MIVS, and heir. Dred 

> DE 2- Cherches of Ja. al. 
THOMA JANE SMITH SARAH SMITH MARKY OMITH THOMAS PITT | MONRO} | JOHN MONRO 
SMITH Died after 697 D. abovt (725 2. / presented 4636 (28 in Dred 4688 
vssve DENY She married twice : dy wih ¥-21-1687, pr. of geet His 

Hobert Pt, Morried Jahn Mose, of Deron, Lwrentions seven chiiaren, named Grand 
| His mil dated 2 61636; 24, Ad p. 2). Their son, THOMAS PITT old M92 Flector 

proved 4¢-9-/697 (ft Ah tele, will eff Pirst mentoned of chitaren | Sram te Jack.) . at 
lortha, WAIZB. 2-38/) Ste Smith ut SEV, was adm af Co/ | #779, of | 
Pf ary Win 35) | SWE MARRIED the Parish pte of 
GEORGE SMITH) | dt of her sere Another! | Hight tater na 
Died after George, (christened /009), vader the aise | ona’ Ming 
TH Jeane “Orbe. of THOMAS, of the Old Drie recorded 
of (Seems de ste (row “St Lukes") 
mill. SEVEN CHILDREN: 1.THOMAS; 2. MARTHA Rear Snithiie/d, 7a ., See Chorebes 
issve witnessed the will of Thes 6. ANNE ; 7 PATIENCE. (See Mr Qwart. 7-238 older members of 
Jecord ia and 7an- 
VE DD. 2- 1697, after 
Her wil dated May 3/1725 Dore of marrage | CP | | NEAB- 
SHE MARKED and /s recorded in” Deed Book Bit Wes SEconDLly Mares fowlis,” p FEL). 
sT ‘The Greate Book” 2-/72. Lt mentions by probably nearer # 97, MORSWORTHY 
1672 name the four Monro children and Aer | fathers will iwentery dated 25-1719; 
Son, Fobert Fitt. recorded Fed. 22, /7/9. (D.B. 2-20). erances there RANCH Bi 
°. 
1 JELIZABETH NORSWOR 
KOBERT PITT HENKIETTA MONRO SARAH MONKO MARY MONRO JOHN MONRO Died 
in Living aad camarried Airing and in Capra and jn the Jestry Book ana court orl 
records; Frepvestly agoointed of The he dad before 
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PNRO URANIA MONRO JOSIAH _CtOWLING 
Bore abort /739; Born abort (739. at 7800 Caged or; 
Sood with husband [aa b¥- p 7 of Jahn Couper-7 
Jhe ana’ per 4asband , their son aa cuert record: 
Ling| [STEPHEN PERROW) 
2 IZABETH “FLETCHER * WILLIS COWLING 
COWLING COWLING 
Gone D. 4e marrped Three 
lad Aine 2nd. 
9, Deroy. | Land Gecds in a. : 
"597 Mis will dated My. /F-/$8 8. A 
a, 
2 wece, mertranea. 
FLEMMING] | 
PERROW | | PERROW 
COWLING 
CHILD CHILD eer Ca 
wiles 
first -covsin, 
Sarah COWLING 
BO 
QARAH Cowling D. Dec. 
From her 
are of Sars. Capt. 
| ee aed. The tem) ot the former | 
MARRIED will 0420) shows as 
1636 comcerning descendant 
NINE GHILDREN /2-49/2 4s Shown a7 DD. 
A= 49, OF mond, 7a. 


at Urania ™ Lloyd. 
Naylor Perron, x. Jahan 
Urania fiy 
2 Walter - chs, aren. 
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No.4 
Z - dred in infancy, 
3 chihdren: Mary /rances; Samve/B. 
(da Marrs Cowling im. ReCrarg, 
2 Cabby x. ___ 
Lyx ch, la. oa 4a. 
Merryman. children). Milks) Cong 


on Sovthampts Hirer wet ar Si 
B. protably abour ©), also the roya/ 4 re-convexe the Assanbiy 
ZZ, page 164). died 437 qed te having ‘nan 
- D mar a 
CB. ca. /b/2),;, 
@. 4615); Thomas 
proba A mark 
16/2 om 1618 WILLIAM CAPPS 1666 MARGARET [ 
(2. A-/¢6, Warhol references % or Aaps 413 father, Va. Land Boat 3 4 
LOne JOHN ar- Aovse of Fhamas Todd Ve.) Ae tan age. 40 he Aare 
Tired, ye French A297 was a carpenter ty Trade “A” -26/, Co. Wa). /646,k lar and of” of 
Dyes aed James Sing th (DBP ap. 22,25, 52,55, 64,62). 4649, got foac. on ratings rent, 
Sarah Dyer Aaven Parish ac. more (Lar BK. 2-/9/, severa/ Mb dad 
). She was Grant Boot /-890, +2 4637, rirer, Commeny cooled Cane ” The wil 
Dyer — See ead Capps Creet 
He ded in 4666 (DB. 438, May 6-/666,Ner fell Co, and probate was 
tucks are ae stunt. are costed the records, bul Prince Co., 6, C706) IBS was 
T 
L D [WILLIAM CAPPS EORGE MARSH 2. HENRY CAPP:S JANE 3 RICHARD PS 
of the Parrsh of Ly” B about /@50 his Bon 4652 7454. 
pavex, Laver See FA.Co., DB. | +W. Descour proven by Prebated, bet unrecorded, wil! the \ Th 
én 455 2-156 ) ane de 450 ac. af D. after 4674 390 ae. sn (om) “Coratuck 
M. MARY ___ A cahoenter by perited fram Ais father and probally porting persons inte the Cotomy (Peron! Bh 184; 
She Survived hun and Lived kinhaven Parish, before Co,DB./-¥9 the Same). and 
M. FRANCES cox Lower Mar Covnty, "Va. when Lett owns) Lough! A 
( PACo+DB. MM. alter 4675 Cages was ad: Jas. % “PA. Co, DB. /~I7, 49,5) fem 
Comix and Potented $00 ac, Cd., DB. -/83) pay- Mar, Satin was ty 
waitress /23ac., wip wood ana Ws mite, Grace (V the witehcra 
F00 ac CR Co, DB. 5-29 mate far ur age at years.” To 
boven vised &76 acres. Co, 2B 3-321) CONTBUED ON CHART | | the plan tari én he ow Fo san Joan 
TTTTT 
WILLIAM DYER | [2 JOHN} Dee ELIZABETH | WILLIAM CAPPS his 
D.about 1665(he wes 2. JOEL ) fore “705 MARSH Born t Died /744 markt 
a= Man 2/ 4 RUTH ke was the only tm Cages catlea 
par? MAR geeds were recorced : Vs Std, acres tthe 
Lucas patos! on Broad 2 Cret was fran tvs Farther. cand 
7 ELIZABETH | @ = Mere father made wrt, abow? / Pho. 
hough? ac. (22. I- Died before Ms wilt, was proved App) 4-744 
460 and CHD), (PA. Co., DP. 6-301) -memes rite, 6 sons and one 
Joac. (2B. B-/40) ana WILLIAM CAPPS Jon George, execuror. 
gave the remainder 415 B.ieso D — 2.PHYLLIS CAFES | "27 he we 
M. and Decavse ere were many men mamod Wr, fothers will 
PIED efter (726 T T tive the ied of all tham were Recorded He had mo 
JOHN DYER (WILLIAM | [3FRANCIS CAPPS |SHORATIO CAPPS] [4 JOHN CAPPS [+] [@HENRY CAPPS] [ @GEORGE [+] [ 
B /700 D. | CAPPS | Cat B. i730 ¢ her tn CAPPS Born aboot 
Bam father -/70 acres Wm, son of Weck, / 744 itt Made fit me Mis 
Dy 60 ac QD. (2B. 8-655 ams dtl (Feces 4 
S37) We record of She survived Aim she Ds bas Coun 
60 ac. CDR. ond, 0 /766,M of Joan taxed $0 ae | George Capes 
Sota 40 ac. (DB. 5-493) WILLIAM DYER 7°24 #372) 2d,. 
(22. €~-/08) 1695; DiED/ 74900 uD. vet Nect: Mer well 
/70 ac. CBB. 6-1/0) Gir’ fom Fatler 200 ac; dough? perchate it (F778 576-77, 1700 WB. #3 CIPD). 
Devised /20ac sans, ana ac. (DB.4-360 ona’ J=/#0) as DB /3- 40); (0 (708 BB. 6-77, father tensed 
- SARAH EATON ac. 70 mid cleted cha 
WILLIAM OVER WILLIAM 
WILLIAM. DYER Last deed /764; te MARY CAPPS Conttnved on Chart Me. 7 Cages) lend 
Lthertted mo 2.Jonm D. 1792 2 HEZEKIAH . Last deed SALLY Gages, Jo” 
Sved fr a debi SEMA Neary / 3 MAKYT. 9-355, 1771) JAMES EATON of 
(766 (M2. &-302) Tita twelve of Me's 
4) The oftfe rand toms 
Dyer (1665-/726 Mend which PHEBY DANIEL FRANKLIN tes aad a 
has boon traced. sans, Wiliam and Mary 
the ones of 2yers whe owned? wher» Lad. 
CONTINUED ON CHART NUMBER mas proved (792 ter Af fe shows 
Pracess Ame Co., Va) “2 
CHART CAPPS DYE EATON Chancery MOY 
No F 
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HARINE England, chou WILLIAM Dives in Virginia, 1629 and WILLIAM GOLD.SMITH 
Phos Gores ara Ur Gewyge Samers /b609-/0 - the yoyage 276 3-3/7 ato County, Va 
4 © me. 
92), a/so reya/ re-comrewe the A sembly Bos mas Sone and gorermmpes! by te Company ended. /629, of he 900, of 
Sefere Noy 29, permissian Mis wih has we? beer found as yer 407 hy referred jin case DP. 
Co, /-/453) when “upon Me perican of Left Corme/ivs Z on on ye of Sir Wii: Berke. Tian of 
WILLIAM CAPPS GARET | [DENNIS DAWLEY] SARA CHAR I 
26/, 1646, for ana or A postive Vat, the te Virwinia (625 on co Ste mas a EY 
J2,55,614,62). /649, gor Soac. on Creer, "bas been Found Maile Neck” sed We 4 
ore BK. 2-/9/, 3-25 5)and Jevera/ resewa/s MEF Salt Co. DB. 50” 
Marvels ( See /77¢ Wild ha Wil dated Sept 
river, Common Wer wih dared Died Comes / proved JAMES 
he re i pe m. 2na | She SP 
Co. Boot ~¥¥é, C706) 395 was ma 
1 = i Titi 
2. JOHN |. MATTHEW MARKY JAMES 
CAPPS JANE ICHARD P PS. his MARGARET 4 JEANE SARAH DOLLEY GODFREY | WEITEHURST 
3/675). Clearly Shown hes mother's wth. patented | Cannon (San of Can 2. WA 
c. of D. 4694 290 ae. sn (Row) PA.Co.0n “Coratuct “Bay tor rrans- [xe 4 SARAH 
Ais father and pro. porttag € persons the Colony Bh, |M. Jefare 4%, Co, ate 
paren 724. Co DB /-¥9 the same). the sermed \whes her mothers | Whe. Carn, Sr. ANNE. | 8-5-7708 
Cownty, “Fa. when Richard Carte joined Lot reeds) ana V0 ae was | will! mene mde, | Mich - 35 m.Arthur 
alter Cages Was &- aay: Jas Shared” (PA. /- 37, 49,5) from ta dre- his FLIZADE TH DOLLEY @. 1671); her wil! | 
DE. E-/83) Cused fram | tar, Dorsey. 698,40 was wed ty Janes JSher- Woodhouse of Locus 57; Zgerron TAIN | 
409g Faxes, wood ana ts mite, Grace the wittAcra | earch 1673) - | Mave 
“fow acres of Atma as exec” (Bn 
1AM his BY MATT 
egos of fe Catlea “Sr” We befare (720. Safer re- M. 4efore 77/6 | Ly B. manor 32AMIE 
Ws Jona, #0 acres in the Medd Via Ari Cord. Foun RC "720 Me was a manor 720 | A | 
Sram aa (775, $0 M when tis father said te | —— HUTCHENS Jaughrer of hares 
“patent 2, Set] | was hs momage and 4ANNE Mest, Tr, and 
father made Ais 3.ANNE CAPPS LEWIS 7/6 Court) - 60ac., Ler te |. FA 2. 
1) -Pames G Ares We - 
4 LZ wes shiiings thay |_m. JAS. WHITERURST She ame par Aushond cup 
tthe ines of 2h of therm were Tecorded j Xe hed wo ecuror was PR 
4. JOHN CAPPS ] CAPPS 2.GEORGE | + |.RICHARD CAPP:S 7 SARAH CAPPS JOHN 1. JAMES 
B. Minor fn H CAPPS Born aboot / wert . B. sefore 
Minor 1744 Ade tatters OCR te be of a Cofted “Ion of Thorowgood (FPA.C., 2. AMY 
| M. Afargarec may hare we of oF where Ae 2 HILLARY 
He owned /tad — | 2d, Aer tley. ye Lrchange/ only if ye Jame 4e 77 Sarher,; She survived him and renounce ~4 6.CHARLES 
(st porchase it (772) | 76-77, 7780) WD. /-43 FES). Mase feed Was 22-25. Z JOHN 
| Sore 49-40); (0 17725 Sign- 2 withessed walt of Geo. Capes; tur of were SoLOMoN 
od: Xx = (766 tor judgment rendered tum Far wer 4s The shown 
8-12-1784 Py Ay ? with Jareres/ Fram 2-26>). 1s aber 13 will, dared’ wae asore are 
survived him. Signed mil as Ir. SEG" te 
Contawed on Chart No.7 (Cages) WILLIAM CAPPS signed AFRANKEY CAPPS 5. JOHN 
Me married times and outlived the Cagoses af Ws — Dowleys wit Cages 
4s wild dared Jr@. ANNE mas /iving in CChancer I 1 
1792 Ly /772 was Catted Wt. (2B. /F-73) ond Jo thereafter; On nthe 
~ shows as “Jen of Wttard and 96 20; JACKSON CAPPS IVY PS 
Xs wil ar. 9-2-/4OY (WD. 2-243) any one child, ly, Wis signature +6 
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JAMES DYER DANIEL FRANKLIN JAMES EATON THIS SHEET L353 A CoONTINUAT 5 
1ON OF SHEET CAPPS 
PEE CHART 5. SEE CHART 5 SEF Ss ENTITLED COUPER FAMILY - BRANCH c -{ (CAPPS) fang 


WILLIAM] [HI R 
DYED LLARY DYER MARY MORRI S CAFFS his | [\.JESSE CAPPS 8. JOSHUA CAPPS] 2 OBED CAPPS 
ORN about /; DIED ear. + mark / 
mo | “4 B Jevore “796 | . (P00 teres on DS acres ant wat Wied ap David Marve? AMy——— 23-20%) 
and he Ly Dim. Dyer amd % at Seas’ /PO9,0r Some yearns a/ver #3 Fisher or 
ed | or haw: fe, Lovey, } /7 9S © Sova 2¢-/26) & Beesey) | Ne a > 
vances Ashby Mis mill dated Mig. /7-/7 99; | She wgned she | Ms Prey the Cours as his IVY 
2nd Lefire | Perea Sepr ceed a PRBS FO wes aF Ws Pept; SS + ZI CAPPS 
(6, fhe 2-194, PA.Co.) the fares Are | San af Milam (AB. E¢), The Mt A mark San of 2nd 30-267) Court accga” ter 
WA 5/70) Son Kiam, ror 2-159, Prurcess Ame [He maria 27 | CMB. 
Orter weeds ate Deed Boots /9-68,2255 | 4-1796 and Fans | Zana, ae, ok Sans. 


2o- 13, +9, (58, /6F; 235-259. Wm, ama (WP. 253 record, 
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ae by wame; | 
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PHOEBE DYER ZANDREW CAPPS ANNIE CAPPS] | 2. REUBEN 4 BENJAMIN] CAPES) carrs @] | CAPPS] | [S.NATHAN CAPPS Minute Book 22-75, 
B.AuG. 21-1790 BON. APRIL '7-1789 , DIED. OCT. 29-1836, age 1B CAPPS CAPP:S B. D, 1624 B Yan? orphans 
Gor 4y of hs Fader, to, | D. Ais B. 7789 | > 1822 17, 2.OBED. phar’ M6; 
secame age, te S Ares’ on Ao | |\800 (Bond 4 | 2-361); 
Sandiby CA. “2. rantey |M ist ELIZABETH dr | M; Noy. +-/ 8! / She gr CA LE CA 
aged 5/ Mis wit Oct 26- F-22353). #3 MES of Lully CAPPS (WB. PAT SEY Bo Y fand (DE 
4 
CHRISTIAN CAPPS EATON CAPPS CHARITY TANDREW M CAPPS Contimved on Char? of Family Cc 
CChrisanna fer CAPPS R CAPPS] | Born Nov.27-182! GOLD CAPPS Capp 
| Father's Bible and ELIZARE 1 MARCH 28, BFEB.I7-1820] | Died DEC. 9-182! \B.FEB. 2-1825 (D670. The 
| | D. JUNE 14-1893 aged days. D. OcT. 9-1898 _10.MARY FRANCES u.WASHINGTON TAZEWELL CAFPF.S Ae, 
Dec. 28-1852 | 7-19-1843 GSee | aged 7Fyrs - Bison VC} | MORRIS CAPPS DORN MARCH 13-1829, Co, 
SIMMONS | Chart ) Bo M. APRIL 17-1840 | BAPRIL where +s “red fer pr aver JULY 6- 1887 Dec. 
| cig JOHNSON WEITEBEAD 8 SUSAN CAPPS | 1829 & and Zefore rervurning % 
2 ND Fad’ six DEc 3 - 1843 | aged 24 Mag strare, Jarmer 
| SIoTT the « . AUG - 1849 REW 44545) the Aardware arte, Fa 
| 44ARSENY CAPPS +) 2 27 yrs. HILL puptey the Fem was Hose & Caps, owe of te Jame \FRANCES ANN BER} 
| M. DEC. "23-164! | mame was. a P57, C, | 1826 Ports 
2. JOHN EARLY BoYD CAPP. der | NOAH B. DouDGE 112. AMY L. ed Prucess dot ts WoL. C Aarts Mos. Yi 
Dorr SEPT/9-/8/2 gs wes born in Corre) | CAP Bat he was Secrer Sernee of the 
SEPT 6 -/843 ly ble. C.,07 PS 4 1867 he ax SL acre farm, DIED JAN'Y 30- 
FEB. 7- 1838 Shand a ame house \OSCAR EARLY DUDLEY, Worried rice We | |B. i- 12-1872 Aus. 8-ie52 Wark 
aged 22 yéars whieh was a- (roy jn) Mer folt, Va. in Ports mov tt, MME 
JOHN ROBERTSON Jack Son > | Mis will WB 12-1, CO%, & 9-36 6, 4 Ja _ Abr. 
M.ELZIE E. THIRD 
4-9-1820; Diet URST.>] |JOHN EARLY WHITEHEAD | SALVIN 
BEAUREGARD -D. 1845- i916 
SLISDETH D.12-21-1948) (See Bart THOMAS pouvez} | | 2..vERTON CAFS JOHN D. COUPER (JR. ZEANNIE BERNARD 
Dal TOR co 78- 193 We Tar -D | Fa, B.NOV.10-1856 te “ast Fovse CAPPS 
/ES#+ JAMES CorPMAN | LEANNA CORNELIA ACKISS HN B | one 977 ectered as 
4.ELLA STOTTG D. after (932,10 Sta Sevier For Stren years, with me Wa sees the 
| 270 av or Zimwee Aemorery a weed Comerery 
EL wD. 88, Me./ > -7e2 


P DERN PRINCESS Anneli co At PARENTS HOME ON THE JORI@INAL CALER PESTATE 
ON BERNARD [2 FANNY ACKISS] | 4 f PER 
CAPPS CAPPS com | 6.TALBOT TALBOT WILLIAM Cou OISE HIRST [RUFUS GUY BALDWIN FRANCES BE 
_ BEPT. 20-1880 LEE CAPPS CAPPS (JK) 16-1884 (See B. DEC. 4 - |688, 7 JUNE 2-/883, SEPT 17-18 
and CAPPS 7-23-1892 B. MARCH 26-1894 B. 9-1 P char? Ville, Lovaeun Co. vite, Som of (See Aart # 
4-5-1875 ar B.+'-7- 1897 Born Bere 920, 2.53, Whe Brg Briar Covege, mE 19-1912 
Railway su Le Verenn a4, Ga. | | BARBARA Lastrocter - we 
Sch D. 2-12-1996 | Mac MILLAN | Srgr, Can-Pac te FH, Hood Drvg 
2, Ker | JOHN LEE "COUPER RVIRGINIA “HIRST COUPEY RUFUS BALDWIN G JOHN D COUPER 
Mime’ C mare, Aa’ - | Raleigh, KC. | AC 12-19-/945 a” Germany, OF 
Jenn; Bes Ta | CARSWELL. MANGENY Cotten business tu = 
Dealer, Fead. 2 ch/aven: 1. WILLIAM COUPER +X, BALDW Berm) 
| JR 4, WOLIAM ALTON CARSWELL 2 DARROW WmDLEY BALDWIN] ©-19464 
2 MARY LEE CouPER 
COUP FAMILY Sar BAPRIL 30-1950, 47 
Aa Zexing?on, April /2,/949 
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CONTINUATION OF SHEET 5 WILLIAM CAPP.S (Born about 1735-Died his XN mark 
EK FAMILY BRANCH C -1 CAPPS) Lew. On Preceding Rame was at the lax BONS or 
‘er Tea From /§OO appears as of F/chard” acres. 
|. JESSE CAPP. 8. JOSHUA Cy 2OBED CAPPS DAVID CAPPS | | 5 WILLIAM 6. BENJAMIN 
fay mark B. adow’ ahoul /759 This | CAPPS CA & 
as Be wy aad in (FAS Zap 20-113) | 
Sand ds ag) hes Rather MOMS Mist Mary Ca 22-/09) <andowner 
FRANKEY Semted Bey Cages wed Ble (835% (MB. 2nd Moore | of and ¢ ¥L9-/7EE, 
mente, Pi ZIVY CAP y é There 
| mart sao Ge 0-267) Court be? accga” ter Band -27-/£0/ | Verwess Marrys (OB. \ pee Marden /? 
6-/fa | She A Sohn whese | werrrage and Aare will, jeaging she mers ak /808, | ’ 
Ne married adi , | 7 Sake | Set 2/-262) Adm MB. ) | MB. 2-63; signed 17-74) - 
JESSE CAPPS @ | 3. ELIJAH CAPPS | 5.NATHAN CAPPS Minute Book, 22-75, (8/1, refers % fire wil) IY 2- Fo 
9-978), wh. | 2nd 1825, AMY WE Aver Bt: /8-66); BENIBMIN de ced QB. 29-/43) 
M end Horatio Dar 3rd state; Capes bought tis Jana’ CAB SALLY 
228 183 |D. “ 
t ELIZAD | HARD 2.ELIZAB 
4-26," DB. 32-406 ) | 180 am 27 4D); deagh M.ist MARKY WHITEHD ST 7) Creel 
an ac. Me ded 7825 (MB. 
T JZo- 4. ANNE (or NANCY) ‘5-8-1819 
¢ ontitued on Char? of ranch ; Me. AGNES EUSTACE BLACKWELL 
FS Co, 
| (2.470). She more 
10.MARY FRANCES u. WASHINGTON TAZEWELL CAPPS te, Te 95-0505 fy | 
B APRIL 9-1827 where tus parénts after! 6- 1887 Dec. 73-/9Tk, her Acc /226) SALLY Ts 
aged 24 yfs. >. 4 CYNTHIA CAPPS. Dad 439 
mame was a FEL, C, Can, B 9-28-1826 Va MEUSSA_ 
112. AMY L. ed Prucess dane but 43 son, L.C, (See Charts Mes 9, 10 and 44) de was Jor 
CAPPS Ae was Sernce of the A: Jae 
|B. 1832 4 867 fe Sough/ ar S£ acre farm, Oat DIED JAN 'Y 30- 1885,a* ous Jon toon 
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